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66 wrt kind of an education pays?” This 

question was asked us the other day by a 
young man who is anxious ‘to get an education. 
He is in earnest, and is looking for help. We 
answered by asking another question, “‘ How many 
kinds of education are there?” He answered, after 
a little reflection, ‘‘ Scientific, classical, practical, 
mathematical.”” Then we said in substance as fol- 
lows: “If you wish to be a scientific man, you 
need to know mathematics, the modern languages, 
and, if possible, Latin, and you want to have a 
practical education, in order to know how to get 
along in the world; but you need another kind of 
education which you have not mentioned. Can you 
think what it is?” He hesitated and after guessing 
unsuccessfully for some time, gave up the “ conun- 
drum ” as he called it. Then we said, ‘‘ You want 
good moral discipline and health, but more than 
these you need a reliable thinking machine; in 
other words, a mind able to solve the problems of 
life. When a question is put to you that needs 
memory, reasoning, and judgment, you must be 
able to use your thinking machine with perfect 
confidence.” “To what school would you advise 
me to go in order to get this power?” he asked, 
and we said, To any school where minds are 
trained. You want quick and correct observation, 
breadth sufficient to look on all sides of a subject, and, 


the faculty of certainly secured. I can give you no 
better advice.” When he left we thought we saw a 
little disappointment in his face, Thousands of 
teachers, who read these lines are advising young 
men and women every day as to their future courses 
in life. To such we would say, ‘Be careful.” Do not 
carry the idea that any school has a patent right on 
training minds. A ‘practical’ education may be 
the very worst or the very best that can be 
obtained. This depends upon how this ‘‘educa- 
tion” is obtained. Some very poor sticks have 
graduated from college, and some very excellent and 
very successful men have never been to college. 
College men succeed if they get an education in col- 
lege, and non-college men are equally good if they 
get an education out of college. Education means 
training, development, power—these three, but the 
greatest of these is power. 





AM the wheels in our great educational mahine 

should work into each other. In former times 
they did not; at present, they do to some extent, 
but in the future they will all become unified far 
more than now. From the first year of the primary 
to the last year in a university course there ought 
to be a perfect gradation. At present this is not the 
case, and cannot be, but as we come to understand 
education more perfectly the clearer do we see how 
this can be done. For example, if all the lower 
schools could teach English properly, the higher 
schools could omit much of their work. We are 
gradually coming to see that learning to pronounce 


ai the words is one thing, but that reading is some- 


thing e’se. It is possible to commence the creation 
of a literay taste in the lowest primary, and by such 


ate carefully graded course of reading, all along up, 


to intensify a love for the good and beautiful in 


348) literature, as would puta pupil of twelve further 


along in literary spirit than most college students 
are when they leave college. So in mathematics, 
we have to learn much. Wedo not yet know what 
to omit and what to keep in this department, yet 
we are on the way towards unification. A com- 
parison of the old and new text-books will show 
what radical changes have already taken place, and 
give glimpses of others certain to come. 


But here is a point to be noticed. While methods 
in our lower schools have been growing more 
philosophical, the higher schools have remained 
immovable. In most colleges there has been no 
essential change in the courses of study for the past 
hundred years, and the average college professor 
will not admit that there ought to be any now. 
The quantity and quality of mathematics as well as 
of Latin and Greek, remains the same from year to 
year, and the colleges are imperious in their 

that the high schools and academies 
should adapt themselves to their wants without 
question. The colleges say that they must have so 
much Latin, so much Greek, and so much mathe- 
matics, or they cannot admit young men into their 
halls. When any change is made, it comes in the 
shape of additions, not omissions. At no time in 
the history of higher instruction was so much Latin 
demanded as there is-at present, and the signs 
seem to show that more will soon be required 
than now. This means that our secondary schools 
must commence the teaching of these languages 
earlier than at present, thus intensifying the work 
already adopted and adding greater burdens to the 
lower schools. 


But a reaction has already commenced. The 
degree of A.B. will be given to students who haven't 
read a word of the dead languages. Science will 
take larger room, iiterature will be. earlier com- 
matics will take its appropriate place, and be given 





ite appropriate time. But a greater change than this 


~ 





is coming. Our college men will become students 
of the philosophy of education. With few excep- 
tions, they have not been. The great philosophers 
of teaching—those whore works have moved the 
world of teachere—have been primary instructors. 
Ratich, Comenius, Rousseau, Pestalozzi, and Fre- 
bel were primary teachers, but John Sturm, and the 
schools of the Jesuits, and Thomas Arnold were 
not. The former have done such work as makes a 
philosophy of education possible; the latter have 
made many useful suggestions as to courses of 
study, but have not stated a prinviple that was not 
known before. Reforms in education commenced 
from below, and are gradually working their way 
up. No great educational reform has ever yet been 
started in universities. Minor abuses have been 
corrected, unprofitable studies have been dropped, 
new branches have been added, and more reason- 
able forms of government have been adopted, but 
no philosophy of education has yet been written 
within university or college balls. Yet, one by one, 
our college professors are adopting the principles 
advocated by Pestalozzi and Froebel. In the sc:ence 
departments, since Agassiz’s day, all progressive 
teachers have used natural methods. The old text- 
book recitation hum-drum is only found in science 
departments of musty colleges,and these are rapidly 
becoming ashamed of themselves, Advanced 
teachers have been slow to introduce English into 
their courses of study. But a few years ago, no 
New England college required any examination in 
the vernacular for admission; now all but one pre- 
scribe it. In a few colleges English classics are 
studied. Professor Childe, of Harvard, gives fifty 
lectures on Shakespeare, and then does not exhaust 
the subject, and the more recent authors receive 
careful attention. The colleges are beginning to real- 
ize that a faithful study of English authors requires 
as much careful thought and produces as good 
results, as the study of the Latin and Greek. Pro- 
fessor Harper, of Yale, is using the inductive 
method of teaching Latin and Greek, with excel- 
lent results. It seems strange that we have had to 
wait more than a generation after Pestalozzi's death 
to find out that induction is always the best for 
beginners, yet it isso. It has always taken a hun- 
dred years after areformer’s death to appreciate his 
worth, so we are not at all astonished that just now 
the colleges are beginning to find out that the meth- 
ods of the Swiss reformer, are as applicable to them 
as to the kindergarten teachers. 


We now need articulation between the highest 
and the lowest schools. A college professor should 
be as much at home before a class of primary 
teachers, as before his graduating class, because his 
methods weuld be the same in both places. It 
matters not whether we use induction, deduction, 
analysis, or synthesis; the principle is the same, be 
the class high or low. The education of a child of 
six, a boy of sixteen, and the young man of twenty- 
six, should be conducted along the same lines. We 
err when we deny this proposition, not knowing the 
truth. What we need is a knowledge of adapta- 
tions and environments. Mind must be studied, 
and method known. There are more scientific edu- 
cators among public school teachers than among 
college professors. We are well aware what this 
sentence means, but we are not at all afraid to 
defend its truth. Many teachers in our public 
schools are the peers of many in our colleges, and 
superior to most. Why?! Because they have made 
the science of teaching a study, which most college 
professors have not. So it is, we claim, that we 
need articulation, and unification, not for the pur- 
pose of pulling down one, or building up another, 
but for the object of forming a brotherhood of 
workers, giving more sympathy, getting more help, 
and making the entire work of instruction more 
united, more harmonious, and 80, more efficient. , 
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SCHOOL-ROOM VITALITY... oe »| 


There must be mental vitality in the school-room. 
While standing in the office of an electrical company the 
other day, a peculiar feeling was experienced, produced 
by the machinery ; it was exhilarating. 

In aschool-room in Pittsburg (described in the JouR- 
NAL), there was plainly an electrical atmosphere; so 
it is in genuine kindergartens ; so in very many school- 
houses, despite the worn benches, the cracked ceiling 
and walls, the paradox of a white blackboard. What 
occasions it? It is the operation of the teacher’s mind 
upon the mind of the scholar, rousing it to a state of in- 

erest and activity. 

This excitation to activity, is the basis of the teacher’s 
work, Here nothing need be said about order, govern- 
ment, and progress; these are discussed elsewhere. 
That one who can interest pupils to work will be a 
teacher. It is not accomplished by threats, it is very 
little, and very poorly helped by marks ; it is the result 
of mind upon mind, heart upon heart. 

Some men, otherwise poorly qualified, have obtained 
access to the school-room because they possessed this 
power. One of the most gifted men as a teacher in New 
York City was a drunkard ; and it was really his school 
that saved him, and made a man of him. His older 
pupils would not give him up, and he gave way to 
them. He possessed the power to place Latin and Greek 
grammars in the hands of his pupils, and rouse them to 
a high pitch of enthusiasm—and this went on day after 
day. 

The vitality of the school-room must be steadily pro- 
vided for and administered to, The teacher must think 
of this, must plan for this, study for this, read for this. 
He must look down deep for the springs that yield in- 
terest. 

Is your school-room the center of the district? Is it 
the center of the group that patronize it? If not some- 
thing is wrong. Is it in the teacher himself? Is it in the 
teacher’s preparation? Is it in his method? Perhaps it 
is in all of these, 

1. The teacher should strive to be attractive and mag- 
netic to all persons. This 1s a good subject to attempt 
to make daily improvement in. Itis commonly thought 
that teachers are dogmatic and disagreeable. <A lady 
teacher said she never felt so complimented as by the 
remark of a young girl, whose acquaintance she made 
at a summer resort in theCatskills. As they were about 
to separate and talked of seeing each other in the city, 
she mentioned her occupation, Astonishment was ap- 
parent on the face of the girland she gave the reason for 
it by saying, ‘‘Why I never supposed you were a 
teacher !” Is there any reason why a teacher should not 
be a favorite in s)cial circles? No, but they are not in 
general. The reason is that they are not genwine 
teachers. 

2. The knowledge of books and things, and the expe- 
rience of life, the teacher possesses, ought tomake him a 
force in society. Perhaps he has not enough of any one 
of these three ; if so, let him give his spare time to ac- 
quire more. In other words let his education be his 
capital outside of the school-room, as well as in it, Ask 
the question, ‘‘ Does my education make me a power 
among the patrons of the school? Do they esteem me 
as a person of clear head, and as a trained thinker ?” 

8. Often a well-educated (as we say) person has had no 
training as a teacher, and his methods are unattractive ; 
he has not a “good way.” This will help make the 
school-room lose its power in the school district. Let 
the teacher ask this question. Suppose one of the most 
intelligent of my patrons should be seated all day in this 
school-room, what would he think of my procedure? It 
is a good question, 

If this subject is taken up as above indicated, the 
teacher will find the power of that school-room will ex- 
pand wonderfully, Let him determine that this must be. 
Let him draw from all sources the means to make the 
school-room a lodestone ; so that it should be thought 
of with pleasure. The ‘‘New Education” means to 
banish that phrase, ‘‘the school-boy creeping unwilling 
to school,” from the English. 

4, If a teacher should teach as if the eyes of an intelli- 
gent person were upon him he would probably modify 
his present course. He need not think because there are 
no adults in the room that his way of doing things is 
not narrowly observed. Children are more keen than 
we think, and many pairs of bright eyes see deeper 
than they get credit for. They know the weak points 
of the teacher. They can tell when he has got to his 
limit, It is well to ask this question : “dW het do my. 


|tension. The other thought is the ‘possibility of getting 


THRE EDUCATION -OF THE INDIANS. lw 


General T. J. Morgan, "Dotantiesionés Ot Indiai Af! 
fairs, has elaborated a system of education designed to 
reach all Indian youth of school age now under control 
of the Indian bureau. It is practically the American 
public school system. It contemplates day schools, pri- 
mary, or home schools, grammar schools and high 
schools, so related that promotion can be made from 
grade to grade, and from schools of a low order to those 
of ahigher. It is to be non-partisan and non-sectarian, 
and teachers are to be employed and dismissed solely on 
the basis of efficiency or inefficiency. 

The industrial feature is to receive especial promi- 
nence, and particular pains are to be taken to equip 
Indian students for the practical duties of life. The 
“outing system,” by which pupils are placed in white 
families and attend public schools, is to be encouraged 
wherever practicable. 

Stress is laid upon the necessity of co-education and 
of bringing together in the same boarding school mem- 
bers of as many different tribes as possible, in order to 
distroy tribal antagonisms and to generate a feeling of 
common brotherhood and mutual respect, 

It is proposed to develop a full high school course in 
at least three Indian schools—Carlisle, Haskell, and 
Chemawa. These high schools are to take rank in equip- 
ment and character of work done with simular institu- 
tions for white people. 

Among the special qualifications indicated as desirable 
on the part of those who seek employment as teachers 
in these schools, are good health, excellent moral char- 
acter, faith in the Indian’s capacity for education, ac- 
quaintance with the best modern methods of instruction, 
the mastery of idiomatic English, enthusiasm for the 
work, and tact in adjusting themselves to the trying 
circumstances of the situation. 

Congress will be asked to make a sufficient appropria- 
tion to enable the Indian office at an early day to bring 
every Indian youth of school age, that can be reached, 
under proper instruction. In no other way can the In- 
dian problem be solved but by this plan of universal 
education administered in the same spirit that character- 
izes the administration of public school matters in the 
various states, 





THE UNIVERTITY AND SCHOOL EXTENSION. 


— — 


The meeting of the two hundred teachers last Satur- 
day evening in this city was a notable one on many ac- 
counts. The point of special interest was the grades of 
work represented. The oldest universities—Harvard 
and Columbia~and the newest outcome of educational 
work in the public school system were brought together. 
And then the object was a worthy one—how to promote 
amore perfect articulation or unification. We have 
often urged a closer union between the higher and lower 
schools, and we rejoice to see that results are becoming 
apparent. For many years the colleges have ignored 
the lower schools, and it is not even now quite clear to 
many how they can help each other in any substantial 
way. The university is so high aud the primary schools 
are so low, that it has been difficult to establish a bond 
of union between them. Community of interest is 
essential tosympathy. But with the advance in educa- 
tional science it is now seen that there is common 
ground upon which the enlightened college professor 
can grasp the hand of the scientific primary teacher as 
workersin a common field. Since cramming is now ad- 
mitted to be not education, we are realizing that it is 
essential to the success of the higher teacher, that the 
lowest down scholar should commence right. Habits of 
mental] action are formed early in life, and the uhiversi- 
ties are beginning to see that if they are to have stud- 
ents who can master their courses of study in the times 
they have specified they must have good methods in the 
lowest classes. This is one of the thoughts that has 
Jed to the formation of the University and School Ex- 


help in reading and study from those who have thought 
the best and read the most, on the subjects thoughtful 
teacherslike to read about. The college lecturer limits 
hisinfluence toa few. It is now proposed to bring him 
in contact with thinkers outside his lecture-room. Sup- 
pose a dozen teachers wish to study Shakespeare and 
follow a course of study laid down by Professor Child, of 
Harvard. If some time during the winter they get him 
to lecture before them and a hundred others, on topics 


aa a, ead bo would the teachers. This 
is w It ig nota reaching down, or a reach- 
ing up, itis simply a reaching out, Thinkers are not 
allin college walls. The stimulating influence of the 
world, the multiplicity of goods books, and the many 
means of improvement, are educating thousands who 
are not A. B’s, The higher schools are seeing that these 
excellent people are worthy of recognition, and more 
and more are they becoming willing to recognize them. 
This movement is timely, and certain of success, for it 
is only a branch of the same organization so successfully 
carried on by Chautauqua, The Board of Regents of 
this state are arranging a similar enterprise. We are 
glad that this plan of unification and articulation has 
come, and we believe it has come to stay. 
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SzNaTOR EpMoNDs has introduced a bill to create a 
national university ; it has a provision making the in- 
stitution anti-Roman Catholic in character. It is not 
generally known that Washington left money by will 
for the endowment of a university at the national capi- 
tal. That provision of Washington’s will has never 
been acted upon, and historians and public men have 
been considering the propriety of carrying out Wash- 
ington’s wishes and suggestions. Mr. Edmunds propo- 
sition will at least arouse wide discussion, but all wise 
Americans will see the condition of things have changed. 
If Washington were alive now he would leave no money 
by will for a university. If Mr. Edmonds wants to do a 
good thing, a really good thing, let him do this. Let 
him examine theschools of the district, and then go out 
and preach to the people the idea of having such schools 
in every city, town, and hamlet of the United States. 
As it is now, we have an immense number of poor 
schools ;in fact, they are almost all poor schools. People 
don’t like to adzzit it; but: why should we not be will- 
ing to see the truth. Let Mr. Edmonds turn his atten- 
tion to having none but trained ‘teachers employed, and 
the world will give him a big monument. 
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OF course the teacher will tell the school that Congress 
is in session, and that a speaker has been elected. Here 
is a little incident about Speaker Thomas Reed. He went 
to the school kept by Mrs. Libby, on Brackett street, Port- 
land, Me. Thomas was a tow-headed little fellow then. 
They used to have speaking poetry every Saturday, for 
“school kept” on Saturday then. Once, when all were 
done, the teacher asked: ‘‘ Are there any others who 
have pieces they can speak!” Thomas got upand said. 
**T know one :” 





*Old Jim Crow came riding by, 
SaysI, “Old man, your horse will die.” 
Says he, “ If he dies 1’) tan his skin, 
And if he lives I'll ride him again.” 

That was the first speech Thomas Reed ever made. 
He had a funny little voice, but he was so earnest about 
reciting his piece that it made them all laugh. 

It does not follow that Thomas Reed will mount 
to a higher place, The speakership has never been 
a stepping stone to high. political honors. No man 
who has occupied the speaker’s chair has ever been 
president of the United States, except James K. Polk. 
Only one speaker has ever been vice-president ; that was 
Schuyler Colfax, 

Only three have been in the cabinet : Henry Clay, who 
was made secretary of state by John Quincy Adams in 
1825; Howell Cobb of Georgia, secretary of the trea- 
sury in 1857, by James Buchanan; James G. Blaine, 
now secretary of state. One speaker was appointed 
justice of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
Philip P. Barbour, of Virginia, 





In 1882, when the rumble about unions was heard, 
we had an interview with Mr. Powderly, and urged 
attention to education as the means of bettering the co 

man’s condition. But — — — 
great was ot o} t, but e 
has lost his lead p also. ’ 





We have a request to publish the draft of a law, that 
ere py desire Congress to , limiting the 








proposed by them, and at the close of the lecture they 
ask him questions, would not great good be 





scholars think of me and of my procedure?”. 


|Contact in this way would do good. The 
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PRESIDENT HARRISON ON EDUCATION. 


In his annual message to Congress the president says : 
«‘ The interest of the general government in the education 
of the people found an early expression, not only in the 
thoughtful and sometimes warning utterances of our 
ablest statesmen, but in liberal appropriations from the 
common resources for the support of education in the 
new states. Noone will deny that it is of the gravest 
national concern that those who hold the ultimate con- 
trol of all public affairs should have the necessary 
intelligence wisely to direct and determine them. 
national aid to education has heretofore taken the form 
of land grants, and in that form the constitutional 
power of Congress to promote the education of the 
people is not seriously questioned. I do not think it can 
be successfully questioned when the form is changed to 
that of a direct grant of money from the public treasury. 

Such aid should be, as it always has been, suggested 
by some exceptional conditions. The sudden emancipa- 
tion of the slaves of the South, the bestowal of the suf- 
frage, which soon followed, and the impairment of the 
ability of the states, where these new citizens were 
chiefly found,to adequately provide educational facilities, 
presented not only exceptional, but unexampled condi- 
tions. That the situation has been much ameliorated 
there is no doubt. The ability and interest of the states 
have happily increased. 

But a great work remains to be done, and I think the 
general government should lend its aid. As a sugges- 
tion of a national grant in aid of education grows chiefly 
out of the condition and needs of the emancipated slave 
and his descendants, the relief should, as far as possible, 
while necessarily proceeding upon some general lines, 
be applied to the need that suggested it. It is essential, 
if much good is to be accomplished, that the sympathy 
and active interest of the people of the states should be 
enlisted, and that the methods adopted should be such 
as to stimulate and not to supplant local taxation for 
school purposes, 

As one Congress can not bind a succeeding one in 
such a case, and as the effort must, in some degree, be 
experimental. I recommend that any appropriation 
made for this purpose be so limited in annual amount 
and as to the time over which it is to extend as will, on 
the one hand, give the local school authorities oppor- 
tunity to make the best use of the first year’s allowance, 
and on the other deliver them from the temptation to 
unduly postpone the assumption of the whole burden 
themselves.” 

Now, that means that Congress should give money to 
help educate the negro. This the JOURNAL has 
always advocated, ‘‘The negroes are the wards of the 
nation.” The white people at the South have all 
they can do to educate their own color. We would 
advise the establishment of industrial schools for the 
negroes. Here is where Mr. Edmunds should turn his 
powers and let the university mailet drop. Have we not 
a level-headed man in Congress that will take hold of 
this matter? 





WHAT SHOULD A TEACHER STUDY? 


FIRST—THE CHILD, and through the child, himself. This 
is sound philosophy. We never can learn ourselves by 
studying ourselves. Those who have shut themselves up 
in solitary places for the purpose of knowing themselves, 
have uniformly failed. The reflex influence that comes 
to a teacher from his pupils is the main source from 
which he is able to study himself. The child is the best 
psychology the teacher can get, But the next question 
is, how shall he study this book? We answer by close 
and continual observation. This should be conducted 
with the greatest care and with the assistance of compet- 
ent helpers. One child is not enough. Neither is it 
enough to have children taken from one family. The 
widest possible diversity should be allowed in the selec- 
tion of material. 

SECOND—THE INANIMATE WORLD. This means rocks, 
water, air, electricity, etc. The teacher need not bea 
mineralogist, but he should know granite from sand- 
stone, and limestone from quartz, He should know 
granite, slate, conglomerate, feldspar, mica, asbestos, etc. ; 
in fact, he should recognize the common objects without 
life, and know’a little, definite, about each. Take water. 
How much interest’ it gives a class for the teacher to be 
able to show the hydrogen taken from the water, and 
exhibit its properties. The teacher should be a chemist. 
Not an expert, or even a thorough scholar on this sub- 
ject, but something definite, and exact in this science, 
A hundred things are presented, that will form excellent 
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lessons if he knows what to do—soda, potash, glucose, 
sugar, alum, salt, syrup, pepper, etc. Each of these 
materials can be centers around which’ educative forces 
may cluster. 

THIRD—THE ANIMATE WORLD. How much interest 
there is, in children’s minds, in animals! Life always 
interests them—a dog, cat, horse, snake, toad, fish, bird, 
cow, sheep, etc. Bring anything of this kind into the 
school-room and you will.at once claim the attention of 
all. Take a common hen as an instance, and study it by 
comparison. Its ribs: how are they like, how unlike 
ours. Its collar bone, its back bone, its upper and lower 
extremities, its nails, toes, feet, etc. Let any teacher 
who has not tried this method of arousing interest, try it 
atonce. We guarantee the results will pay for the out- 
lay. Then, how much good can a teacher do by calling 
frequent attention to animal habits and peculiarities ! 
Observation is stimulated, attention aroused, and all the 
faculties strengthened. Thousands of people cannot tell 
how many legs a spider has, or how many a common 
house fly has, They have never seen a spider or a fly as 
they ought. 

FouRTH—HISTORY. This is a record of what man has 
done. It is a collection of stories, and nothing pleases 
children more than a good story. We are slowly coming 
to realize this. Dry narration of births and deaths, 
chronology and dates, donot make history. These are 
the driest. kind of bones on which history hangs. But 
when the bones are covered with living flesh and beauty, 
the result is an exceedingly attractive object. A good 
historical story is worth a ten-dollar bill to any teacher, 
He can tell it over many times to different classes with 
ever-increasing benefit. Let any teacher select fifty or 
sixty of these stories, and arrange them in order so that 
there may be some connéction between them—perhaps 
the relation of cause and effect—and he will at once find 
an interest he never thought of before. 





THE TEACHER'S MEANS OF IMPROVEMENT. 


These lie at hand. Many think that they do not, and 
so go after them at a distance, but they find that ‘‘ dis- 
tance lends enchantment to the view,” and they would 
have been as well off if they had stayed at home. Well, 
what? Everything. Nothing can be touched that can 
not help us ; nothing that cannot improve us. During 
the spring and summer the flowers and all sorts and 
kinds of vegetable life. There is life in every plant, and 
it gives some of its life to whoever becomes intimate 
with it. Thousands have felt this subtle power and 
been strengthened by it. During the winter the heavens 
give wonderful lessons in improvement. What are the 
stars? Which are planets? Study the moon. Whata 
wonder is the sun! Watch the motions. Note the 
rising and setting of the sun, of the moon, and the 
stars. Map out the constellations, note their changing 
relations. Watch the revolution of the Great Dipper 
around the pole star (Polaris) and learn to tell the time 
of night by its position, Study is always uplifting, and 
here are the “‘ books” to be studied. 

But, to be more specific, a teacher improves by criti- 
cism, but select carefully the critic. A faithful friend 
often wounds unnecessarily. Fault-finding is not criti- 
cism. A kind, capable, fearless, wise friend can do 
another friend a great deal of good. 

Books, and good ones too, yes, the best, are always 
ready to be commanded. The world is full of the very 
ones a teacher needs. These books are the best 
friends the teacher, has. No living, speaking man or 
woman can do half so much, if they are properly used. 

Visiting neighboring schools may be made the means 
of improvement. But, here, take care! A fault-find- 
ing spirit will degrade. Better stay at home than step 
into another’s school-room for criticism. Look out for 
good things and they will be found; look out for bad 
things and they, too, will appear. Good teachers can be 
told by the remarks they make after having visited a 
neighbor's school. The bad species find fault, the good 
always learn something. 

Educational papers were never more adapted to the 
needs of our schools than now, but the improving 
teacher needs to take care that he does not become satis- 
fied with the ‘“‘ Devices” found in them. He must go 
deeper and get principles and philosophy, 

The outside world is helpful if used aright. We do 
not mean that a teacher will be helped by asking people 
what they think of him, for he cannot; but he can be 
much helped by finding out how he can better a 
himself to the wants of those with whom he is brought 


into contact, Adaptation is the law of growth, 











teachers have failed of success, because they have not 
been able to fit into the circumstances with which they 
are surrounded. 

Constant reaching out after success is the very means 
of getting it. What is diligently sought for is likely 
to be found. No person in the world is more injured 
by becoming ‘‘ soggy "—by settling down into a sort of 
self-satisfied condition—than the teacher. A physician 
can better afford to be an old. fogy than a teacher, he 
will do less harm. It is wonderful how much good 
has been done by trying to do good. Opportunities are 
made ; they do not make themselves. 





NEEDED REFORMS. 


— — 


By G. W. CoLBorn. 


Teachers must agitate reforms in our educational sys- 
tem, if we hope to see any made. For a long time I have 
felt that our school-buildings should be constructed with 
recitation and study room separate. Any thoroughly 
live teacher who ‘‘ warms up” to the subject to the extent 

to make it thoroughly interesting to the class, 
cannot fail to call the attention of those who should be 
studying. It is a great evil to have the attention of the 
interested teacher taken from his work in the midst of 
an intricate problem or a difficult question, by an idle or 
mischievous pupil. Much more could be accomplished 
by both teacher and pupil, by having a class room in 
which instruction is given. A monitor could be left in 
charge of the study room, and thus much nervous strain 
would be removed from the teacher. Until we secure 
this change we must be shorn of much of our power, and 
our real worth will remain unknown. It is asking too 
much of a teacher to watch the pupils and hear a recita- 
tion at the same time. ‘‘ One thing at a time and that 
well done leads to excellence,” applies to teaching, 
Other reforms, such as weeding out some of our unne- 
cessary text-books, must come. Higher geography and 
history should be merely reference books. 





DvuRIne the last three years, 86, °87,’88, there have been 
5,226 strikes in which 203,177 were engaged. And what 
has been the result, the wages lost to workmen have 
been $5,649,436, The money expended by “unions” to 
help strikers, $681,506. This shows a prodigious expen- 
diture and little to show for it. The strike and the boy- 
cott are probably things of the past—they cost too 
much money, 

What is the remedy then? We are sure it is educa- 
tion. -The-Creator designed that man should rise from 
his state of nature, and become civilized and enlight- 
ened; he planned for education. If a man fails he is to 
sit down and think. He must be a thinker ; he must be 
an expert and skilful thinker. The short-sighted man 
says that education is too slow, and he rushes in with a 
club ; at what acost has not been counted on. At 
what a cost have prisons and courts been maintained ! 
At what a cost have strikes been pushed forward ! 

We counsel the working man (we are such ourselves) 
to sit down and think, to become a thinker. If we can- 
not remedy matters by more and better thinking they 
cannot be remedied at all. If his child is sick what does 
he do? Why, he calls in a man who is a better thinker 
than he is! If he buys a piece of ground he applies to 
a lawyer for advice. Why? Because he knows more 
than he. These show that man’s great need is expressed 
in the words of the great Goethe, “ More light, more 
light.” 


— 
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IF children at school can be made to understand how 
it is just and noble to be humane, even to what we term 
inferior animals, it will do much to give them a higher 
character and tone through life. There is nothing 
meaner than barbarous and cruel treatment of the dumb 
creatures that can not answer or resent the misery 
which is so often needlessly inflicted upon them. 


—JouN BRIGHT. 





I wonpER if you believe that teaching is a science? I 
wonder if you believe that teaching is a most difficult 
thing to do—real bona fide, efficient teaching? Or do 
you imagine that a man can teacha thing simply because 
he knows it? He must understand the subject, and 
then, he must know how to teach that subject. He must 
study his own guide—the mind of the pupil—the 
methods of putting the matter into the mind of the 
pupil, —Dr, J, L, M. Compr, 
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FRIEDRICH FRG@BEL, 


— — 


His Lire.—Friedrich Froebel was born on the 2ist of 
April, 1782, at Oberweisbach, a hamlet situated in that 
picturesque section of Germany included in Thuringia. 
During his infancy he had little or no.care, since his 
mother died when he was yet a babe, and his father was 
obliged to give his attention toa number of small parishes 
in the district. When he was four his father married 
again and young Friedrich for a brief period enjoyed 
maternal direction, but his step-mother’s affections soon 
waned. When ten years old he was sent away in the 
care of a relative to be educated, and commencing at fif- 
teen served a three years’ apprenticeship to a forester. 
He then entered the university of Jena, and devoted 
himself to the study of natural science and mathematics. 
After two years, want of means compelled him to 
leave the university, and he lived with a relative, 
but the death of his father soon called him home. 
Then followed three years of hand-to-mouth living 
at various occupations, when he made up his mind 
to become an architect, and with that idea he set 
out for Frankfort-on-the-Main. He was then twenty-four 
and supported himself by giving private lessons. He 
made the acquaintance of some teachers in the “ Model- 
School,” who introduced him to Herr Gruner, the prin- 
cipal. Frosbel’s faculties now began to unfold. He 
soon forgot his architectural fancies and accepted the 
position as instructor under Herr Gruner, as “‘ he felt that 
he had at last entered the element for which he had 
yearned so long.” Froebel had already seen the effects 
of Pestalozzi’s work, and he was not content until he 
could sit at the feet of the great Swiss educator. An op- 
portunity occurred in 1805, when he spent a two weeks’ 
vacation in Pestalozzi’s school at Yverdun. In 1808 he 
established a school at Yverdun, under the direct influ- 
ence of his master. There he remained two years, after 
which he determined to deepen his mind for broader 
ideas, consequently spending three years at Goettingen 
and Berlin. In 1818, at the age of thirty-one, he enlested 
in the war against Napoleon. This loss of time was 
rewarded in gaining two friends, who shared his future 
repulses and successes,—Middendorf snd Langethal. 
With the help of these devoted friends he established an 
institute near his old home, in 1816. During the interval 
of fifteen years, up to the time he emigrated to Switzer- 
land in 1881, appeared most of hi; literary works, which 
to-day are so valuable to common school teachers. He 
again returned to Germany in 1836. In the following 
year he founded an educational institute at Blanken- 
burg, and opened the first kindergarten in 1840. His 
declining years were devoted to the establishing of sim_ 
ilar institutions in various sections of his country, and 
on the 21st of July, 1352, at the age of seventy, Friedrich 
Froebel died. The continuance of his new educational 
reform is due to the energy of the Baroness von Maren- 
holz-Bilow. 


THE GIFTS OF FR@BEL.—It was Froebel’s idea to 
educate the child by means of his own playthings, so 
arranged and contrived as not only to fix the attention 
and create interest, but to induce thought and the de- 
velopment of the mind. Froebel’s playthings are called 
by him aurts. All of them are adapted to the age and 
advancement of the child, keeping the growing intellect 
in activity until it is prepared to take up more advanced 
courses of study. They are the tools of the kindergarten. 
The First Gift consists of six soft elastic balls, of three 
elementary and three secondary colors. The ball was 
chosen because of its simple form and the ease with 
which it can be handled. The bright colors attract the 
child’s attention, and first opens its eyes to the idea of 
contrast. The Second Gift is an enlargement upon the 
first, and consists of a wooden sphere, cube, and cylinder, 
with appliances to suspend each in various positions, 
This is not used until the child has become thoroughly 
accustomed to the manner of handling the elastic ball, 
Tt will soon understand that the wooden sphere is harder 
than the soft ball, and not to be used with such freedom, 
The various positions in which the. sphere, cube, and 
cylinder can be placed in reference to each other cover 
multitudes of forms in nature, developing the faculties 
of observation, classification, and comparison. The child 
especially notes the similarity between the soft ball and 
the hard sphere—the same form, but unlike it. Before, 
it was soft and pliable ; now it is hard and impressionless. 
In the first gift it was noiseless; now thereis a sound 
when it drops upon the floor. The child’s interest in- 
creases ; it longs for more ; its capacities are broadening. 
The Third Gift Froebel calls the “Child’s Joy.” It con- 
sists of a cube, somewhat larger than that in the second 
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gift, cut once in the direction of each dimension, and 






divided into eight smaller cubes. This gift is more com- 
plicated and needs more study. The child becomes skilled 
in breaking up the cube and putting it together again. 
The time has now come when it begins to draw contrasts 
between the exterior, interior, and its various parts. It 
is adapted to children of about two years and for a long 
time can be made the center of their instruction. The 
reasoning powers now come into action, rendering this 
gift the most important of all. The Fourth Giftisa 
combination of the previous three, but in addition in- 
troduces the principles of dimension and equilibrium, 
and consists of a cube the same size as the one in the 
previous gift, cut so as to form eight brick-shaped 
blocks. In the third the cubes are all the same size; now 
they are considerably longer than wide, making new 
forms. The young pupil opens his eyes as he recognizes 
the likeness of the block in his hand to the bricks in the 
house or sidewalk, so he uses his imagination in building a 
house and dividing off the rooms. At this time the child 
finds endless pleasure in studying the oblong blocks in a 
row on end, and by pushing one over, watching the illus- 
tration of the propagation of force. The Fifth Gift 
gives a wider field of action. Now the child has 
twenty-seven one-inch cubes to form into a three- 
inch cube. Three of the smaller cubes are divided into 
halves and three others cut diagonally into quarters, 
thus making altogether thirty-nine blocks, and familiar- 
izing the mind with oblique lines. Innumerable designs 
can be made, keeping the thoughts constantly inventing 
and imagining. The Sixth Gift should not be used until 
after the fifth or sixth year. It is formed of blocks 
much like those of the fourth gift, twenty-seven in num- 
ber, six of which are bisected in the direction of their 
width and three in the direction of their length. This 
last gift embodies the principles of the fourth, enlarged 
and augumented. The whole work of the kindergarten 
can be placed under two heads : Girts and OCCUPATIONS. 
Under the first there are six colored, soft, elastic balls, } 
to introduce things, objects, and color. A wooden ball, 
cylinder and cube, are in the second gift to illustrate 
shape ; eight one-inch cubes, forming a two-inch cube, 
to represent divisibility. The principles of the fourth 
gift impress upon the mind the ideas of dimension and 
equilibrium. The nicely formed and divided blocks of 
the fifth gift, with its oblique surfaces, illustrate beauty 
and direction, while the many forms embraced in the 
sixth gift, the finishing touches, by leading on to propor- 
tion and position. OCCUPATION includes bodies in plas- 
tic clay, card-board, or sand, and surfaces formed by 
folding sheets, cutting and pasting, and painting with 
brush, crayon, lead, or slate pencil; third, lines, as in- 
terlacing slats, joined slats, weaving mats and embroi- 
dering ; and fourth, points brought out by stringing 
beads or perforating. Thus gradually and unconciously 
the children of the kindergarten are conducted from 
simple to complex objects. The machinery of the mind 
is simply started in preparation for harder work in after 
life. 


THE APPLICATION OF THE KINDERGARTEN,—The bene- 
fits coming from Froebel’s work are many. Before the 
time of Pestalozzi and Froebel little attention had been 
paid to the philosophy of education. It was considered 
enough to teach young pupils the names of the letters, 
mechanical reading, writing, and arithmetic, with no 
regard to mental development. The sole aim of primary 
teachers was to get the child ready to study. With this 
end in view, teachers spent most of their time in hear- 
ing recitations of tables, creeds, rules, and the Bible, 
believing that what was not understood when memo- 
rized, would be in after life ; that. the minds of children 
are not capable of understanding ; that we must wait 
until the maturity of the powers are reached for the 
sensible grasping of truth. So it came that primary 
work was exceedingly distasteful to scholars. The 
child’s first day in school was usually ‘a sorrowful one, 
repeatedly being whipped on the start from home, 
whipped for being late at the schodl-room, whipped for 
neglecting work, and for not doing it right. It wasa 
new revelation to the world when Froebel preached to it 
the gospel of learning without tears, He, first of all who 
have lived, made the people believe. that pleasure and 
learning could be united. Hé opened to children a 
veritable child-garden filled with flowers, playthings, 
and all sorts of delights. He made this garden a home 
where all the natural activities were cultivated, where 
all the lovely, kind, cheerful, and God-like influences 
were cherished, and where the nature was led out and 
up along the lines of its natural activities. Froebel said 
nothing about total depravity, but much concerning the 
divine in man. His theology was uncertain, but his 
inspiration from the divine mind was great. He felt 
that he had a mission to perform as a apostle of a new 








era of love and delight for all those whose tender feet 
are just beginning to tread the rough path of life. In 
our opinion he was a Christian more in his spirit than 
in his creed, and although we would have modified his 
confession of faith, we would not have modified his 
spiritual communion with the eternal source of intinite 
love. 


— 





THE SOCRATIC METHOD IN ARITHMETIC. 


By ALEXANDER STRACHAN, Mandan, North Dakota. 


Teacher.—How long is this room ? 

Several Pupils.—It is about 16 feet long ; other pupils. 
It is about 17 feet long. 

Teacher.—Let us measure it, 

Two pupils with tape-line measure the room, and find 
it to be 16 feet long. 

Teacher.—And how wide is it? 

Pupils (after measuring).—It is 14 feet wide. 

Teacher.—How shall we find the area of the floor ? 

Pupils.—Multiply the length of the floor by its width, 

Teacher.—Shall we multiply 16 feet by 14 feet? 

Pupils,—Yes. 

Teacher.—Let some one indicate on the blackboard 
what is to be done, and put the result there also, 

A pupil writes on the blackboard : 


16 ft. X 14 ft. = 224 sq. ft. 


Teacher.—Can we multiply feet by feet ? 

Pupils.—Yes, we multiply feet by feet, and get square 
feet. 

Teacher.—Can we multiply horses by horses? 

Pupils,—No. 

Beneath the work already on the blackboard the 
teacher writes : 


16 horses X 14 horses = 224 sq. horses. 


Pupils.—We cannot multiply horses by horses. To 
think of such a thing is absurd ! 

Teacher.—But why may we not multiply horses by 
horses, if we may multiply feet by feet? 

Pupils.—We do not know. 

Teacher.—Are the two cases precisely similar? 

Pupils.—They seem to be so. 

One Pupil.—I think there is at least one point in 
which they differ. 

Teacher.—Please state the difference. After some 
questioning the pupils conclude that there is such a 
thing as a square foot, but there is no such thing as a 
square horse, 

Teacher.—Could we measure the length of this room 
with a quart measure ? 

Pupils.—No. A quart 1s used for measuring milk or 
liquid of some kind, or fruit, or grain ; but could not be 
used to measure length. 

Teacher.—Could we, then, measure the length of this 
room with a pound weight? 

Pupils.—No ; length and weight are so entirely differ- 
ent that we must have measures suitable for each. 

Teacher.—Is, then, a linear foot the same in kind as a 
square foot? 

Pupils,—No ; ‘a square foot is quite different from a 
linear foot. . 

Teacher.—Can we, then, measure area with a meas- 
ure adapted only to measure length ? 

Pupils.—It would seem impossible. We need a meas- 
ure adapted to the measuring of area. But do not 
people always measure area with a line or rod? 

Teacher.—Could we measure this room with a measure 
just one square foot in area? 

Pupils.—Yes, we could apply it to the floor just six- 
teen times along the wall, and that would make 16 sq. 
tt. ‘ 

Teacher.—Since the room is 14 ft, wide, how many 
rows of 16 sq. ft. would there be? 

Pupi!s.—There would be 14 rows, each containing 16 
sq. ft. 

Teacher.—In finding the area of this room, do we, 
then, multiply 16 ft. by 14 ft.? 

Pupils.—No ; we cannot multiply feet by feet; we 
take 16 sq. ft. 14 limes. 

Teacher.—Will some one now indicate on the black- 
board what is to be done in this problem? 

A pupil goes to the board and writes : 


16 sq. ft. X 14 = 224 aq. ft. 
Teacher.—Now can any one tell why we do not have 
a special measure fer area as we have for capacity, and 


for weight ? 
Pupils.—Such a measure would be very cumbersome, 
and it is evident there is no need for it, 
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“The teacher, — 
wrote on the board sentences containing, of learning, of 
gold, who spoke the truth, of great size, which was 


them later, The best work of students is under the 
personal inspection of the teacher. The progtam should 
provide more carefully for study-periods than for recita 


, 

i (he Toumnat is there were ne (tee pal Schoo! rooms." oF day | made of wood, of importance, of beauty, who lives in| tion-periods, for a good recitation depends more upon 
_ will | France, who lives in England, who lives in Germany‘ | the previous thought given to it, than upon the skill of 
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DEVICES AND PLANS. 


Nore.—These devices are hints of what should be done, In 
actual work they must be mtich expanded, 


I, 
LANGUAGE, 


THE DERIVATION OF Worps.—We copy here the 
devices of the teacher who taught this subject the most 
successtully of any one we ever met, The average age 
of his class was about thirteen. First he wrote on the 
board the following sentences : 

1. At one time during the Revolutionary war the 
aspect of affairs was very dark. 

2. When going through a dangerous place it is very 
necessary to use great circumspection. 

8. We always expect cold weather during the winter. 

Underscoring the words aspect, circumspection, and 
expect, he asked the pupils to rewrite each of the sen- 
tences, using different words in place of those he had 
marked. After a few trials the following expressions 
were substituted : circumspection, to look around care- 
fully; aspect, the outlcok; expect, to look out for. 
What word is found in all of these expressions? The 
word “look.” Tell me what letters are the same in 
“ circumspection,” ‘‘ aspect,” and ‘‘ expect.” The letters 
spect. What is the meaning of spect? After a little 
questioning, so as to lead the minds of the pupils into a 
proper relation to the truth the answer was given, 
‘‘ Spect means look.” Then the teacher wrote : 


who lives in America, of one nation, etc. These were 
written and condensed. No ‘‘grammar” or analysis 
was referred to, 
VL 
INCIDENTAL LESSONS, 
Connected with these lessons the teacher pointed out 
the correct forms of expression. If an error was made 


it was at once corrected. In this way the pupils learned 


always to commence each sentence with a capital letter, 
to put a mark of interrogation after each sentence ask- 
ing a question ; they also learned the uses of the comma, 
exclamation point, the colon, the semicolon, and the 
dash. Norules were given, but it was astonishing how 
quick the members of the class took in the proper use of 
these points, and learned how to use them, by correctly 
using them, 





SCHOOL GOVERNMENT AND ORDER. 


— — 


I, 
ORDER is an instrument—a means to an end. The 
common idea that order means stillness, erect positions, 


they are tumbling heels over head in a snow-bank, or 


in reaching the end in the best way. Nature is orderly, 


swimming in a mill-pond. The end is the measure of pupi vey se — — ne wee” 7 
Sie vs  Weebhiae hb Ide dhn’ Be. ObSer consiets putting two similar things together and drawing con- 


the teacher in conducting it. 


Vil. 
THE PREPARATION OF THE LESSON.—The kind of prepa- 
ration depends upon the ideal the teacher has of it. If 
he requires the memorizing of words his course is plain 
and simple. All he has to do is to see that the words 
can be repeated. He opens his book, asks the questions, 
carefully notes the answers, and marks accordingly, It 
is a memory-drill, and a book-keeping affair. This is 
the beginning and end of the whole thing. This is 
wrong. It follows that the preparation of a lesson 
depends upon : 
VIII. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF THOUGHT POWER.—Three 
things are to be educated—body, mind, heart—all 
together. Thought power depends largely upon body 
and heart. Of course mind is essential, but this depends 
much upon body and heart. A strong body and a good 
heart are both essential to strong mental power. It is 
on this account that all eminent teachers have placed 
great stress upon moral, or ethical teaching, Thinking 
right requires honesty. A boy who says “I do not 


larity in going out and ing in, “ perfect deport- know ” has taken the first step towards knowing, but it 
ment,” is wrong. Boys are extremely orderly when co pepe: teen Ae 


Thought power needs continuity. ‘‘ This is so,” the 
The power of 


clusions is thought power. The acquisition of percepts 


but she never plants in sq be thelits tro and concepts depends upon this power. Association is 
things exactly alike. The disorder of N is under all mental processes. Let the memory alone ; it 


A will take care of itself, if the proper mental stimulus is i 

: IL given. This depends upon : 

SPECT—LOOK. 7 

‘0 He then wrote on the board the words, perspective, STILLNESS.—The old school ‘“‘dame” of the last cen- Ix, ) 


y 


prospect, respect, retrospect, spectacle, spectator, 
specter, suspect. He was careful not to call attention 
to the similar letters in these words. This he left to 
the pupils to find out for themselves, but after the first 
lesson the wits of the pupils became quite sharp to 
notice the relation between the meaning of these words 
and the root SPECT, They never forgot the meaning of 
these letters. 
Il. 
ROOTS, 
In the same manner as in the former lessons the fol- 
lowing words were used: construct, construe, destroy, 
instruct, instrument, obstruct, structure, superstructure, 
The root stru, stro, and struct, with its variations, he 
taught (not told) his class; that construct and construe 
mean to build together ; that destroy means to unbuild, 
instruct to build in, obstruct to build against, and that 
instrument and structure mean to build in and building. 


Til. 
PREFIXES AND SUFFIXES, 

Before the first exercise all of his class knew the mean- 
ing of the common prefixes and suffixes, suck as sub— 
under, super—over or above, inter—among, and ab— 
from and away, and several others. The teacher so skil- 
fully presented the subject that his pupils took great 


she saw a single child “‘ out of order.” It is not natural 


aschool so still that the children didn’t dare to think 
There have been many schools so quiet that children 


ITI. 


ing will take care of itself. 
IV. 


pose in teaching. This is everything. ‘ Purpose” 


tury used to hold up her finger, and shake her head, if 


for children to be quiet. It is said that there was once 
*| cation. 


couldn’t think in them.. There is a busy idleness and an 
idle do-nothingness. What we want is busy doing-some- 
thing. The everlastingly quiet school is usually a very 
.} poor one, 


WHISPERING.—More teachers have studied harder how things to study are changing rapidly. 
to stop whispering than how to teach properly. Ten 
thousand devices have been invented for the purpose of 
stopping whispering, and they all have failed. Why? 
Because they were all contrary to nature. Whispering 
is a good thing, if used for a good purpose, and if it does} },. given. 
not disturb the rights of others. Here is the test—the x. 
rights of others. True politeness is the law of truth 
and duty. Let this rule the school-room, and whisper- 


How CAN | KEEP ORDER ?—First of all, have a pur-| 


means something better than getting set lessons out of a 
book. ‘‘ Tasks” are distasteful to all pupils. In a 


PROPER SUBJECTS OF STUDY.— All true success depends 
upon knowing what these are. Weare changing our 
opinions as to what studies are necessary to a good edu- 
The old-fashioned spelling-book has almost 
gone out of use, parsing is about dead, and sentence 
analysis is put higher up in a course of study than form- 
erly. In geography teaching mueh more time is given 
to the physical, and much less to the local and political. 
Literature is studied earlier, and readings are much more 
varied than formerly. In fact, ideas as to the best 
We would say 
that the proper things to study are those that are adapted 
to the state of the subject’s mind. Interest is of para- 
mount importance. Without it there can beno advance 
atall. In this brief space more minute direction cannot 


PROPER WAYS OF TEACHING.—Provided the subjects 
are carefully chosen, the way of presenting them is of 
great importance. Under one teacher a subject is full 
of the deepest interest, under another it is dreary, The 
proper way is natural. What does this mean? It 
means according to the laws of growth. Take, as an 
example, arithmetic. The law of nature says that this 
must be taught objectively. No child knows what one 
half is until he has cut something into two equal parts. 


ec Ce 


ea 


interest in it, and even went before the teacher in their —————— heer — — ———— 
—— — * weer raised maps, others are drawing maps, others cutting 
ot IV, pieces of paper to illustrate arithmetical problems, others 
CHANGING EXPRESSIONS, inventing problems, others reading books connected with 
The following sentences were written on the board : — All are busy doing something they like to 
= The reader pronounced his words with distinctness. ” Vv. XI. 
At the time we were told, we did not know the fact, PROPER TIMES TO TEACH.—Much of success depends 
* The man ran in haste. AN IDEAL SCHOOL.—The above is an ideal sketch! yon the time when any subject is taught; we mean, the ' 
7 The poor girl spoke with sorrow. which will never be perfectly realized, but the nearer it|time in the course. This all depends upon what has 
The teacher asked his pupils to express the same|©@" be, the nearer will perfect order be reached. In al gone before. All studies are interwoven and connected. 
6 thought with fewer words. After a little effort they | Perfect school there will be no visible restraint. Activi-|'The order is from cause to effect which, in turn, becomes 
substituted for with distinctness, distinctly ; at the time, | ties will be directed, so that each pupil will feel that he}, cause, and so the chain is almost endless. Take his- } 
° then ; in hijate, rapidly ; and with sorrow, sorrowfully. |i8 doing precisely what he wants to do. All the lines of | tury for an example, which cannot be taught without 
These were compared, but no effort to analyze or parse|force will lead along the lines of personal likes, and geography cannot be taught without 
= the sentence was made. It was enough to show the| Although this ideal school will never be seen, yet many | some Knowledge of direction and distance, and these 
power of equivalent expressions, but the names of teachers will attain something near it. It is a principle | cannot be taught without actual measurement. Every 
ke * adverbs,” ‘‘adverbial phrases,” and “adverbial in growth thatall forcing out of natural lines will result study is connected with every other study, so that, in 
clauses” were not mentioned, and in so doing, in our|i@ death, in the end, and in all cases the immediate! teaching, all studies should, in theory at least, com- 
opinion, the teacher did right, mence at once, The law of dependency and relation is 
v VL essential. 


ve CONDENSING SENTENCES. 
ad In following the plan of work commenced, the teacher |™oting good order. In a school where the pupils 


Having done this he knows, Of course there are many 
problems that cannot, with any degree of success, be 
solved objectively, but the principle can be shown by a 
simple example. Objective, in teaching, means that 
which can be illustrated by objects. : 


XI. 
Proper METHODS oF TEACHING.—These are all found- 
ed upon a few simple principles. But here there must 


wrote on the board sentences containing the expressions, | ©*Pected to study in the evenings the hardest lessons} he care in mterpreting these principles. A method is 
, ’ with grace, feeling, place, place, |Should come early in the day, but where most of the} not a device, neither is it a way. It is an orderly manner 
5 wa _ — the school-room it is better to bring|o¢ applying principles ; in other words, it is a way of 








ftc., and pursued the same course as before, 
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going from a principle to a result. Take, for example, 
the method of teaching long division. ‘The principle to 
be followed is, ‘‘ Nature begins with general outlinesand 
goes to the minute, step by step, in perfect order of 
sequence.” The general outline is shown by cutting a 
piece of paper into two parts—division; thus, 1=2 halves, 
4=2x2, and so on, and on until you come to sucha 
number as 4,767,848 divided by 378 equal parts. Now 
having shown the idea, the special way of it is un- 
important, but the learnar must never work in the dark. 
He must always know what he is about, 


Xi. 


PRINCIPLES TO BE FOLLOWED.—Comenius laid down 
the following principles to be followed. They must all 
be interpreted objectively. Nature always waits for the 
proper time—prepares matter before she gives it shape— 
works from within outward—begins her formations with 
general outlines—never takes a leap; but proceeds step 
by step—develops all her forms by small beginings—pro- 
ceeds from the easy to the more difficult—never does 
anything uselessly—never acts rashly—never isolates 
anything, but keeps all in relation and — — 
vigorates herself by continuous motion. 


XIV. 


How To usz PRINCIPLES.—This requires only common 
sense, and this means the logical faculty in exercise. 
Some have made fools of themselves because they did 
not know enough to follow a train of reasoning. All suc- 
cessful teaching depends upon being able to base a line 
of work upon a principle and carry it to its proper 
end, 





Some of our school apparatus is so constructed that 
the proof of the motion of the earth is a visible one. 

In the technological school at Atlanta is a pendulum 
composed of a pear-shaped piece of iron, attached 
toa brass wire forty-two feet long. The upper end of the 
wire is pivoted in a steel point, which rests on the center 
of a steel plate, so as to cause the least possible friction. 
The pendulum gradually describes a circle on the floor 
in a direction following the sun. On the floor under the 
pendulum is a large circle divided into twenty-four 
parts, of 15° each, to correspond with the hours of the 
day. The north pole is placed directly under the pen- 
dulum, and the meridians of longitude meet there. 
Parallels of latifude make smaller circles inside the first. 
The tendency of -the pendulum is to swing parallel to 
itself ; as the earth moves the circle moves under the 
pendulum, which apparently goes straight across, but it 
does not, for all that, If it were at the north pole, 
where it would be immediately over the axis of the earth: 
it would traverse the circle in exactly twenty-four 
hours, and at the equator it would not traverse it at 
all. 


— 
+> 





Wnuat are good manners? It would be diffiult to an- 
swer this question, for the ideal of manners changes at 
different times, and not two persons can be found who 
have the same ‘‘ good form.” A person may inadvert- 
ently violate society custom, and yet be perfectly polite 
in so doing. It is at times proper todo what at other 
times would be improper. So, in the matter of manners, 
we must be governed by the habits of the society where 
we are placed, as to what is allowable and not allow- 
able. We have no intentlon to write an article on 
‘*School Manners,” at this time, but only to say that 
teachers must be governed in reference to their personal 
conduct by two things : 

The inner law of politeness, or in other words by a due 
regard for the rights of others, and— 

The customs of the people among whom he is 
placed. 





A WELL-TOLD tale appeals to the imagination, the sen- 
sibilities, the moral nature of a child as nothing else 
can. The most troublesome yield to the influences of 
some story that arouses sleeping faculties. A story may 
be made to do still more. It may broaden their views, 
cultivate their finer feelings, destroy selfishness, teach 
them to appreciate their relations with others. It may 
do much for them morally, if rightly planned. Think 
of the parables of Jesus. How interesting! how power- 
ful! A young mind must have recreation as well as a 
young body. A story will brighten and refresh it, and 
fit it to turn with new vigor to serious work. Besides 
it may add to the child’s information by acquainting 
him with phases of life, veith manners, nnd customs not! 
taught by mere history, 





‘WHAT SHALL OUR COURSES OF STUDY BE ?# 


State Supt. J. W. Dickinson, at the Massachusetts 
State Association, read a paper on a ‘“‘ Grammar School 
Course of Study,” in which he takes the sensible ground 
that the courses for primary and advanced schools only 
differ in degree; they are the same in kind. We have 
pointed out this fact (as we believe it to be) in the JourR- 
NAL, and the school-room work given is based on it. 
We give a little different course, and we think a plainer 
and better one. We make eight subjects: Zarth, Num- 
ber, Language, Things, Self, People, Ethics, and Doing. 

Dr. Dickinson gives his course thus : 

1. Plants; 2. Minerals; 8. Animals; 4. Chemistry ; 
5. Physics ;6. Geometry ; 7. Arithmetic ; 8. Geographi- 
cal Objects ; 9. Language; 10, Music ; 11. Modeling in 
Clay; 12. Drawing; 13. Elementary Geography; 14. 
Civil Polity ; 15. Physical Training. 

We would group them thus : 


JOURNAL. 
Language. Language. 


DR. DICKINSON, 


Things. Chemistry and Physics. 
Earth. Plants, Animals, Minerals, Geography, etc. 
Number. Arithmetic and Geometry. 
Self. Elementary Physiology and Hygiene. 
People. Elementary Geography. 
Ethics. 

: Drawing, Molded Forms, Physical Train- 
Doing. { ing, Music. sia 


Dr. Dickinson has not provided for ethical training, 
nor do we think he has suggested enough under our 
title of people, which includes stories, etc ; nor has he 
planned for manual 

Yet we think there is a scientific look to his course 
that is not usually seen in papers put before conventions 
of teachers ; it is very encouraging. The old Readin’, 
Ritin’, and ’Rithmetic are left far in the background in 
this plan, The study of chemistry and physics he would 
have illustrated by apparatus made by the pupil. 

It is with pleasure that we give this outline, because 
we find in it so substantial an agreement with the plan 
the JOURNAL has pressed upon the attention of teachers 
for so many years. Now we know we are right, 





THE NEW YORK COLLEGE FOR THE TRAINING 
OF TEACHERS. 


— — 


It is one of the interesting features marking the late growth of 
educational thought, that there has sprung up, within a stone’s 
throw of the office of Tus SCHOOL JUURNAL, an institute that has 
for it object the training of teachers according to the principles 
and methods of the new education. . The building isat No. 9 Uni- 
versity Place, and was the building formerly occupied by the 
Union Theological Seminary. The rooms have high ceilings and 
are we)]l-planned for the work. The whole is under the supervi- 
sion of Dr, Nicholas Murray Butler. The faculty consists of Prof. 
Woodhull, science; Prof. Fairfield, methods; Prof, Carter, form 
study and drawing; Prof. Chase, mechanical drawing; Prof. 
Brooks, kindergarten; Prof. Oakley, domestic economy; Prof. 
Seward, music; Miss Underwood, kindergarten; Mr. Lindhe, 
sloyd. 

It has courses leading to a kindergarten certificate, to Bach- 
elor of Pedagogy, andalso special and post-graduate courses; it is 
authorized to confer pedagogic degrees, and itaims at a high pro- 
fessional standard. For example, of the 2,300 lesson and lecture 
periods leading to the degree Pedagogics, including psychology, 
the science and history of education, the philosophy of the kin- 
dergarten, methods of teaching number, language, geography, 
and practice teaching of all branches; drawing, free-hand and 
mechanical, with form study in paper and clay and work in color, 
charcoal and crayon, 468; science with home made apparatus, by 
experimental methods, 210; domestic economy, sewing and 
cooking, 164; wood-working and sloyd, 140; vocal music, 140; 
physical culture, 210; philosophy of history, 70. 

While for the present the college is forced to build, from the 


‘foundation,‘the subjects peculiar to the new education, and give 


‘both technical and normal training, yet two-thirds of the entire 
time of class-room work is devoted to the theory and practice of 


‘The college consists of kindergarten, model school, and the 
college proper. It furnishes opportunity for graduates from col- 
leges, seminsries, and high schools; and also for teachers of much 
experience, who come, in order that they may measure them- 
selves by new standards, learn new methods, get out of the ruts 
and enjoy for a season the bracing influences of a professional 
atmosphere. It is the intention of the founders to make this in- 
stitution a center of educational thought and work—a place where 
teachers may meet for conference. 

Constant, intelligent contact with children is held to be essen- 
tial to the teacher's preparation. The study of children, with de- 
finite and adequate record of all observations, forms one of the 
regular duties of each student-teacher. The model school, cover- 
ing the kindergarten, the primary, and the high school, affords 
an excellent field for observation. There isa large kindergarten 
in which those intending to become kindergarteners observe and 
practice datly for two years, They hear lectures on the kinder- 
garten, receive instruction in psychology and scieuce of educa- 
tion, elementary form study and drawing, and domestic econ- 
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Gisiag ths Gamba otelaying teh boldly powers, badien in ths 
kindergarten, are carried on up through the model sehool. The 
sloyd, working in wood, modeling in clay, drawing, making ap. 
paratus for chemical and physical experiments, are all here, and 
are woven into the system, and not an “attachment” as in many 
schools that claim to have adopted manual training. 

The spirit of the age demands a professional body of teacher; 
who shall be able to teach with rational aims, and by effective 
methods. This is the spirit produced in the College for the Train 
ing of Teachers. 

In its every department it is a tangible, practica] response to t'¢ 
demands of the.time. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND PRINCIPLES, METHODS AND DEVICES. 
A, E, WINSHIP. 

A device aids in the teaching o/ any single fact or phase 
of truth. The evil in devices is that teachers without 
principles or methods will teach anything, at any time, 
which will give them a chance to apply a fascinating 
device. Every teacher needs devices. The better the 
teaching, the more discriminating their selection. There 
may be as many devices for each subject as there are 
teachers in the world, but'there can hardly be many meth- 
ods, and principles must, in the nature of the case, be few. 

Methods utilize devices in the application of principles 
in and through a given subject, They taketheir authority 
and inspiration from principles. 

Principles are winnowed from psychology by the logic 
of events, by pedagogical devotion, and by philosopical 
wisdom. 

Psychology is born of giant minds. 

THE COMING SCHOOL. ELLEN E. KENYON, BROOKLYN, N. y. 


The future can be predicted only from the progressions 
of the past and the visible tendencies of the present. The 
history of educational thought furnishes us all the founda- 
tion principles for the coming school, and all possible edu- 
cational ideals to choose or build our own from. It also 
yields us examples, in abundance, of bad and good meth- 
ods, of short-lived and enduring institutions. It has given 
us, in Frosbel’s work, the beginnings of a philosophical 
training by the state; in Pestalozzi’s, some splendid sug- 
gestion for the next stage of public education ; in the work 
of specialists, the means of systematically continuing the 
subjects commenced in the course of previous mind-train- 
ing; in the schools of Athens, types of the final processes 
in general schooling ; in the professional and trade schools 
of later times, a means of special training for pursuits. 

The most formidable obstruction in the way of the com- 
ing school is our habit of placing yoyng and inexperienced 
teachers in charge of primary classes, where breadth of 
thought, definiteness of plan, and skill in execution, are 
infinitely more needed than in the subsequent work. To 
make one’s self thorough in a single branch of study, with 
sufficient general intelligence to see and show the depend- 
énce of that branch upon others, is the task of the special- 
ist in the secondary school proposed. itis indeed a diffi- 
cult task, requiring the patience and devotion of genius. 
But almost every human being has a natural genius for 
some one thing; and, given the requisite training, there 
would be no lack of specialist teachers. Far higher in the 
scale of genius is his who can, while planning a day's 
work for a little child, have and hold in view the whole of 
that child’s character and destiny ; and, if to plan is easier 
than to fulfil, what shall be said of the skill that shall 
faithfully carry out in daily, hourly detail, aims so broad 
and deep, and high ? 


THE INCREASING NECESSITY FOR A KNOWLEDGE OF 
ENCE. A. E. DOLBEAR, PH.D., TUFTS COLLEGE. 


An ideal eduzation is founded upon knowledge, not arti- 
ficial or hypothetical knowledge, of a philosophy yet to be 
vindicated, but the veritable knowledge we have, that is 
in consonance with itself in every field, and which, when 
acquired, fits the one possessing it to judge wisely and to 
act intelligently upon all questions affecting himself or 
others. 

But the physiologists have traced all physiological prob- 
lems back to physical and chemical conditions, and have 
quite discarded the notion of a vital force to account for 
living phenomena. This is a step the significance of 
which has been perceived by but a few. 

Meanwhile Darwin and others, in the field. of natural 
history, have shown that animals and plants are subject 
to slow modifications in forms and habits, and that the 
present living things upon the earth are the descendants 
of other living things that differed from these more and 
more as they are remote in geologic time. This theory of 
doscent is established, but the new conception was so in- 
compatible with the old conception that no compromise 
was possible, as it substituted continuity of life under 
changing conditions, in place of creations. As this con- 
ception includes man, as well as all the rest of living things, 
it follows that all ideas of men’s intellectual, social, and 
moral relations, founded upon the old conception, have to 
be remodeled. 2 

There is nothing of importance to be learned by study- 
ing what any one thought of things before the age of sci- 
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astronomy, or chemistry, or natural history, or — C 


science, or history, even, for if the others were fundament- 
ally wrong, both men and institutions were misunder- 
stood. 

It is no more true that the habit of mind formed by so 
called disciplinary study—~of mathematics, for example—is 
of service in other fields than that other studies are help- 
ful in mathematics. 

Lastly, it does not suffice for one to know simply one or 
two of these related sciences, in order to understand pro- 
perly sociological questions, Each one is indispensable, 
and elective courses of this or that pursued, no matter how 
far, will not fit a man to be a competent judge. 


ANNUAL GRADUATING EXHIBITIONS IN GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 
WM, E. HATCH, NEW BEDFORD. 

We live in an age of exhibitions. Exhibitions in schools 
owe their origin to the same natural law as those of their 
more pretentions rivals of the commercial world. 
Whether they should receive favor depends on their use- 
fulness. The type ot grammar school exhibition that pre- 
dominates appears to have little to commend itself. It 
does not show the honest result of the teacher’s instruc- 
tion nor his best methods of work. It represents to a 
slight degree only, the progress of the pupils in the prac- 
tical studies. It fails essentially in appealing to the higher 
motives of the children. It takes time from the school 
that can be better employed. It involves expense often- 
times that brings disquietude into many homes where an 
honest pride and straitened circumstances abide. 

While these and other reasons present themselves in 
opposition to the annual grammar exhibitions, but one 
that appears to have much point offers itself in favor, 
namely, that parents and friends of the pupils are induced 
to visit the schools who would otherwise never enter their 
portals, There are other and better means of attracting 
the public within the schools than these final exhibitions. 
These have been successfuliy.tried in some places, and 
should commend themselves to wider favor. 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF DIPLOMAS IN THE CONDUCT 
OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. E. BENTLEY YOUNG, BOSTON. 


The course of study of a grammar school is a distinct 
and complete thing in itself, and is, therefore, appropri- 
ately finished by the award ofadiploma. It is in accord 
with the age in which we live, to place in the hands ofa 
grammar school graduate a document which certifies to 
his having complied with the demands of society, as to the 
training ne essary for active citizenship in future. 

The diploma has a practical value in life, for many busi- 
ness men prefer graduates. If this preference were more 
general, it would be better for the schools and pupils. 
Courses of study would receive more careful attention, 
and pupils would be induced in larger numbers to complete 
the prescribed course. Twenty-five per cent. only, at the 
present time, go through our grammar schools, 

Diplomas, while not essential, undoubtedly have a pro- 
per place in the young student’s life, and, so long as they 
are recognized as helpful in any respect, they ought not to 
be withheld. 


SUNSHINE IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. A. W. EDSON, WORCESTER. 


Next to home the schodf should be the pleasantest place 
in the world. It should be even pleasanter than many 
homes are; with the right kind ofa teacher it will be. 
The school-room should be filled with and surrounded by 
a cheery, sunny atmosphere. No thoughts of the place, 
or memories of it in after years, should be associated with 
any form of unpleasantness. Happy hearts respond 
quickly to any influence. Plants grow rapidly in the sun- 
light. Everything that has to do with school work in any 
connection whatever, should be so ordered as to insure the 
best growth and development of those for whose sake the 
school exists. . 

Busy work should keep children happy, busy, orderly, 
and more than this—it should have some educational value. 

In the esthetic training of children much may be done 
to lead them to recognize and love the beautiful in nature, 
art, literature, and action. Too often we are reminded of 
“eyes that see not, and ears that hear not.” 


The teacher, herself the central sun of the school s 
tem, should allow no dark to dim the brightness of 
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ORRESPONDENCE. 


A TEACHERS’ SEMINARY IN SAXONY. 


The teachers’ seminaries of Saxony are twenty in num- 
ber—eighteen for males and two for females. 

To judge all from one would hardly be a safe maxim in 
the study of these schools, for while they are established 
and conducted under a common law, they have marked 
individual chard&cteristics. Three of these seminaries I 
have visited, noting with some care the general plan of 
instruction pursued, and the manner in which the affairs 
of the schools are conducted. 

The Fletcher Seminar, situated on an elevation over- 
looking the beautiful city of Dresden, is, if I judge rightly, 
one of the best of these twenty. It was also the first but 
one in Saxony. Only yesterday it celebrated the hun- 
dredth anniversary of ita establishment. The present 
building however, has been in use but a few years. 

One feature peculiar to this school, and to one other, is 
that they were founded by private means, and for this 
reason have a board of trustees (five) that hold an ifiter- 
mediate relation between the school and the state. The 
law as to course of studies and general plan of instruction 
is the same asin other schools, but to the trustees is left 
the selection of teachers (subject to the approval of the 
government), and some minor prerogatives. The other 
seminaries are controlled wholly by the government. 

These seminaries (as all others in Germany) stend in 
striking contrast with our American normal schools. 
With rare exceptions they are exclusively for the male 
sex. Practically, in the public schools, there are no female 
teachers except in the girls’ elementary schools. 

The two female seminaries, in Saxony, with less than 
one hundred and fifty students each, are found quite suffi_ 
cient to meet the demand for female teachers in a pro- 
vince of over three million inhabitants. 

The course extends over a period of six years, and with 
few exceptions the boys enter at the begimning of the 
course, at about fourteen years of age, and spend six years 
in the seminary. 

The average number in a school is less than one hundred 
fifty, and the number received each year from the appli- 
cants examined does not exceed the limits of one class, say 
twenty-five. If more applicants pass a satisfactory exam- 
ination at a given school than can be received, choice is 
made of about twenty-five having the highest standing, 
and the rest are sent by the minister of public instruction 
to some other seminary where less than the desired num- 
ber have been received. 

Tuition is entirely free, and boarding costs scarcely 
more than fifty dollars (two hundred marks) per year. 
But the boarding accommodations are not at all compar- 
able with what are found in American boarding schools. 
I suppose the two hundred marks covers the actual cost of 
the board of a student. In the school just visited there are 
two very large rooms on the top floor, each fitted up with 
fifty or sixty small beds. Here the boys sleep, while one 
of the younger masters occupies an adjoining room. 
Between these two large rooms is another containing 
washstands, towels, and mirrors, used as a washroom by 
all the students. The hours of study are spent in small 
study halls containing two large tables with six students 
ateach. Order is maintained by monitors from the senior 
class, one being seated at each study table. 

Discipline ia rigidly enforced. For a serious misde- 

meanor a student is sent home. For lighter offences he is 
lodged for two hours or more in the school prison. This 
feature of the school was extremely novel tome, On the 
door plate was the word “ Krank ” I expressed 
satisfaction that such provision should be made for the 
sick as to provide a separate room for them. But I was 
greatly surprised when told that this particular room was 
not a hospital but a prison. It is a small room with iron 
bars across the only window. Students who commit 
breaches of order are here given ample opportunity to 
reflect and form good resolutions for the future. 
The pedagogical work of the six years’ course begins in 
the fourth year with psychology, three hours per week for 
one year; and is followed by methodology, three hours 
per week in the fifth year; and by the history of pedagogy, 
two hours a week ; and educational theory, two hours a 
week in the last year. 

In addition to this, somewhat more than one hour a 

week, on an average, is given during these-three years to 
catechetics, which is made pedagogical in a very practical 
way; and to crown and complete all, teaching in the so- 
called “practice school” is required to an amount aver- 
aging from six to ten hours a week for one year. In this 
particular school, the practice extends over a longer 
period, and includes less time per week. 
In this, as in all other teachers’ seminaries I have visited 
in Germany, the supervision of the practice teaching is 
most thorough. The director, or some other critic teacher 
from the faculty, is always present, as are also several or 
all of the classmates of the practice teacher, 

No opportunity for careless work is allowed. A written 
plan of the lesson to be must previously be handed 
to the critic teacher, After the lesson is ended and the 








children excused, criticisms are made by comrades and 

teacher. 

The careful preparation in writing usually heads off 
criticism on the matter of the lesson, and recourse must 
be had to the form or manner. 

After a student has run this gauntlet of practice teach- 
ing extending through one, two, or more years, he at 
length comes forth from the seminary with a good deal of 
confidence in his ability to teach aschool. In the elemen- 
tary schools, where these graduates first find employment 

I have rarely noticed any timidity on the part of young 
teachers on account of the presence of the director, with 
visitors. 

But what salary is paid to these who have toiled so long 
in preparation? Usually, less than two hundred dollars a 
year. Those of exceptional ability who obtain positions in 
the city schools may receive twice or thrice this sum. 

In this excellent Fletcher Seminary but one instruotor 
receives over one thousand dollars. As a rule the salaries 
range from four hundred ‘ifty dollars to one thousand one 
hundred twenty-five, and do not include homes. The 
director, who receives more, and the first master are 
required to be university men. The law recommends that 
at least two-thirds of all the faculty be university men, 

The amount of salary depends on length of service. 
When a teacher is retired, he receives a pension which is 
computed on the average salary he has received dunng 
the last five years of service. 

Teaching is a profession in Germany, whatever it may 
be called elsewhere. The elaborate six years’ course in 
the teachers’ seminaries fits students for this and does not 
prepare their way for anything else. 

Teaching is not regarded as a stepping stone to some 
other calling, but those who adopt it remain in the work, 
as a rule, until disqualified for further service by age or 
infirmity, and then retire, with a pension from the state 
they have served, 

Dresden, November 2, 1889. THEO. B. Noss. 

CUCKOO’S NESTS. 
To the Editors of Tuk ScnHoon JOURNAL: 

I notice in the column, “‘ Things to Tell Pupils,” in THE 
JOURNAL for Oct, 26, that the question is asked, ‘‘ Does the 
cuckoo make a nest and hatch its own young ?”’ 

If the yellow billed cuckoo, coccyzus americanus, is 
referred to, I can say that it does, for I have seen it on the 
nest. I have in my possession a set of eggs which I took 
last summer after driving the old bird from the nest ; the 
embryos were partially developed. 

The cow-bird, molothrus ater, lays its eggs in other 
bird’s nests. I have two eggs which I took from the nest 
of a Kentucky warbler, geothlypis formosa. 

Farmland, Ind. U. O. Cox, 
SUBTRACTION, ° 
To the Editors of THz SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

To one who finds the second case in subtraction a little 
confusing for very young children, the following may be 
found helpful: Suppose we have this problem : 23 — 6. Chil- 
dren are given two buniles of toothpicks. ten in each bun- 
dle, which we call two tens; also three single toothpicks 
called three units. We have only three units and the chil- 
dren will readily say, you cannot give six away. Then we 
open one of our two bundles. In it we find ten single ones 
or units. We put our original three with our ten and hav- 
ing thirteen we now take out six of them, leaving us with 
seven. But there is one ten which we have not used, and 
which must not be forgotten. So we find our possessions 
are now one ten and seven units. K. E. W. 


CHEATING IN EXAMINATIONS, 
To the Editors of Tar SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

An article entitled ‘“‘ Cheating in Examinations—A 
Want,” which recently appeared in the ScHOOL JOURNAL, 
by its extravagance sets me a wondering if ‘‘ Eli Perkins” 
has joined the editorial force of that excellent paper, or if 
Tam a Rip Van Winkle among teachers. I am wondering, 
too, what a candidate, who has been well-taught and who 
expects to be well-examined, wants with the indefinite hit 
of information that might be written on a cuff and like- 
wise to what extent “cunning” is an examiner’s qualifica. 
tion. I wish to say in behalf of the hundreds of children 
and young people who have sat down to examinations 
under my direction that I have never seen a half-dozen 
cases of cheating. Neither have I ever seen anything like 
a disposition or desire on the part of students and pupils 
to get information for examination purposes in a dishonest 
or surreptitous way. I have laid the questions before stu- 
dents in the Regents’ examinations nearly a hundred 
times where there were from two to fifty candidates in the 
class, and to the credit of those students be it said, I never 
detected but two cases of dishonest work. 

If cheating in examinations is as prevalent among pupils 
as the JOURNAL indicates, it is a lamentable state of affairs 
that must be well understood by the majority of teachers, 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





Under this head will be found a summary of important events, 
of discovery, of invention; quite a survey of the world—es- 
pecially the civilized world. See also narrow columns. 





ENGLIsH LIBERALS.—The English Liberal party met at 
Manchester, and agreed to favor the shortening the period 
of residence allowing a man to vote to three months ; the 
abolition of the duties on coffee, tea, and cocoa; direct 
popular vote on the liquor traffic; and the disestablish- 
ment of the church of England, What is meant by “ dis- 
establishment’? ? Why have we not a union of church 
and state here ? 





THE STANLEY EXPEDITION.—Stanley has arrived at 
Bagamayo. Emperor William has telegraphed to Emin 
Pasha and Stanley his sympathy for all the hardships and 
perils they have gone through. He welcomes them to civ- 
ilization and home. Tell about Staley’s travels. What 
kind of people did he mect in Africa ? 


THE PRESIDENT AND CONGRESS.—President Harrison 
sent his message to Congress. Congressman Reed, of 
Maine, was elected speaker of the House. How often does 
the president send a message? What is the object? To 
what does President Harrison call attention ? 





Dom PEDRO,—The ex-emperor thinks Brazil has nothing 
to gain by becoming a member of a commercial union of 
American nations. He foresaw the revolution, but would 
take no measures to prevent it. He will occupy a villa at 
Cannes. How many republics are there now on this con- 
tinent ? What countries are subject to foreign powers? 





AROTIC EXPLORATION,—Oscar Dickson, the patron of 
Arctic exploration, offers to pay the expenses of a new 
expedition to the north pole, if Dr. Nansen, the one who 
made the wonderful expedition in Greenland, will take 
charge of it. Dr. Nansen prefers to have Norway pay the 
expenses. Tell the dangers of arctic travel. Name some 
famous arctic explorers, 





THE “VORLD’s FAIR.—Congress at this session will decide 
upon a place for holding the world’s fair in 1892. The 
principal cities mentioned as competitors for the honor 
are New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and Washington. 
What will this fair commemorate ? 


PARNELL Missyyc.—Mr. Parnell disappeared several 
weeks ago, and has since been missing. Among the im- 
portant engagements he has failed to keep by his absence, 
was one with Mr. Gladstone. His friends say he has with- 
drawn temporarily for rest, and that he is stopping ata 
small town. Tell about the Parnell commission, 


— — 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL,—President Roberto Sacasa, of 
Nicaragua, warmly approves of the United States project 
of building a canal across the isthmus. How wide is the 
isthmus at the narrowest part? What effect would a 
canal there have on commerce ? 





THE CONFEDERATE LEADER DEAD.—Jefferson Davis, 

he ex-president of the Confederacy, died in New Orleans. 
He was eighty-one years old. Give a sketch of his life. 
What caused the rebellion ? 





LONDON TO HAVE A Bia ToweR.—A company has been 
formed to erect a tower on the Eiffel plan, 1,250 feet high. 
Five hundred pounds is offered as a prize for the best 
design, and 250 pounds for the second best. The competi- 
tion is open to the world. Tell about the Eiffel tower. 





NEw INDUSTRY IN WEsT AFRICA.—In the Portugese 
possessions rubber-yielding roots have been discovered 
which promise large returns. Thousands of natives have 
given up their business as porters, and gone to digging for 
these roots. How is rubber obtained in South America ? 





SALEM WITCHCRAFT RELICs.— While re-arranging papers 
in the court house at Salem, workmen found several 
papers relating to the old witchcraft days. Among the 
persons mentioned in them are Sarah Good and Rev. 
George Burroughs. Tell about the Salem witchcraft. 





Emin PasHA INJURED.—A dispatch from Zanzibar says 
that Emin Pasha is seriously hurt. Being near-sighted, 
he walked out of a window by mistake and fell on his 
head, fracturing his skull. He lies at Bagamayo in a crit- 
ical condition. For what is he noted ? 





PROVIDENCE Dogs NoT FAvoR RoyauLty.—Ex-Queen 
Isabella in an interview at Madrid said : ‘‘ Certainly Prov- 
idence is no longer on the side of monarchy. No matter 
what a monarch now does it lands him an exile on foreign 
soil.” These remarks were made while commenting on 
the change in Brazil. What was the old idea of the power 
of kings ? 


WE regret to learn that the Boston fire of November 
28 completely destroyed the bindery and manufacturing 
department of those enterprising publishers, Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co, But they immediately seeured a new 
location, and fitted it with the most improved machin- 
ery, and largely increased their manufacturing facilities. 
As they have a large stock of their publications on hand 
in New York, all orders for the present will be filled 
with despatch. May they flourish even more than 
before. 

WE have several letters from teachers enclosing 
answers. We wish to say to all subscribers that the 
correct way (1) is to form a class, club, or association of 
some kind ; (2) to select the grade of work you are fitted 
for (say second, for example), then to dig out the 
answers. When the next TEACHERS’ PROFESSION comes, 
compare, and note your errors. Then hold your class 
meeting, and let the teacher of it give you a talk on 
some one point, as ‘‘ Gaining Attention.” If you can 
(and you can), have one of the class teach a class of chil- 
drea, and the rest lsok on. When the class is dismissed 
let there be criticism. Do not send us the answers. 





At the Collegiate Institute in Peterboro, Ottawa, J. 
R, McWilliams, school trustee, went to the institute, 
and, before aclass of pupiis, horse-whipped the language 
master, F. C. Cofbeck, because Colbeck had, the Friday 
before, whipped his son Victor. Mr. Colbeck says the 
attack was unjustifiable. He gave the boy, he says, 
nothing more than a sound whipping for disobedience 
and impertinence, and did not in the least maltreat him. 
It was known Mr. McWilliams had been working for 
Colbeck’s removal, 

Now and then instances come to light to show that 
knowledge accumulated by years of toil has a very poor 
market. Here, for instance, the United States geological 
survey wants-a geologist, a terminologist, and a draughts- 
man, well up in paleozic invertebrate paleontology, 
likewise ceneozoic invertebrate paleontology and meso- 
zoic invertebrate paleontology.” For work done satisfac- 
torily in these departments the sum of $900 will be paid. 
Any young fellow just outof a first-class normal 
school could do better than that. 





THE ‘‘ Educators’ Round Table” of Iowa, we learn from 
J, R. Orcutt, met at Carroll, November 29 and 30. The 
topics were ‘‘ Patriotism in School,” discussed by Prof. 
W. O. Riddell of Woodbine normal ; ‘‘ Synthetic Read- 
ing,” by Miss Legare, of Missouri Valley ; “‘ Punctuality 
in School,” by Supt. Coleman, of Missouri Valley. 





THe ‘‘cannon ball problem” has hit a good many, 
and set them to thinking. The answer in the JouRNAL 
of November 9 was not complete, norcorrecct. Suppose, 
for example, the powder used will carry a ball five 
miles before it touches the ground ; it will take twelve 
minutes. Suppose a cannon five miles in length is used. 
Now as the powder will operate just the same on the 
ball, whether the cannon is in motion or not, the ques- 
tion to be considered is the relation of the ball to the 
earth (say at a point A) when the powder is exploded ; 
the cannon being backward. In twelve minutes the 
train will have gone forward five miles ; the cannon ball 
in that time will have gone to the mouth of the cannon ; 
the mouth of the cannon will be at A, the place where 
the powder was exploded. Considering the car the ball 
moves justas far as if it was at rest ; considering the earth 
the ball does not move forward or backward ; if the ball 
went back faster than the train forward, it would result 
differently. Here are questions for the advanced pupils. 
Thanks to Messrs. Strachan, Foster, Grattan, and others 
for letters and information. 





THE Shut-in society is a unique organizatian for miti- 
gating the sufferings of invalids. It has a membership 
of over 2,000 persons, most of whom are invalids. Nine- 
tenths of those identified with it never sse one another, 
and therefore cannot communicate by word or mouth ; 
instead an acquaintance is formed by means of corre- 
spondence. The society is in its fourth year, having 
been incorporated in 1885. Regular meetings are held 
on the third Friday of November, February, and May, 
and are attended by the associate members. Almost 
every mail brings a member a letter, and the unfortu- 
nates in Sing Sing prison are the annual recipients of 
letters from the invalids of this society. 





THE department of the interior desires -information 

of the best results regarding the schools of the country, 
in reply to a few inquiries. James H. Blodgett, of Rock- 
ford, Illinois, has been appointed a special agent for the 
collection of statistics of education. It is easy to get 
statistics from public schools, incorporated private 
schools, and parochial schools ; but not so unincorpor- 
ated private schools, It is desirable to know the number 
of teachers and pupils in such schools,’ Any list of 
private schools, or names of single schools, open in any 
part of the present school year, with the address of the 
principal teacher of each, will be of assistance. They 
should address, Robert P. Porter, Superintendent of 
Census, Washington, D. C. 
ANDREW CARNEGIE says that the best gift which 
can be given to a community is a free.library, provided 
the community will accept and maintain it, as a part of 
the city property, as its public schools, and make it an 
adjunct to them. ‘‘ When I was a boy in Pittsburg,” he 
says, ‘* Colonel Anderson, of Allegheny, opened his little 
library of 400 books to boys. Every Saturday after- 
noon he was in attendance himself at his house to 
exchange books. Noone but he who has felt it can know 
the intense longing with which the arrival of Saturday 
was awaited, that anew book mightbe had. My brother 
and Mr, Phipps, who have been my principal business 
partners through life, shared with me Colonel Anderson’s 
precious generosity, and it was when reveling in these 
treasures that I resolved, if ever wealth came to me, 
that it should be used to establish free libraries, that 
other poor boys might receive similar opportunities,” 


ie! 
— 


NEW YORK CITY. 


A estimonial concert has been tendered to Mr. 
George Henry Curtis, on the occasion of his retirement, 
on account of ill health, from all professional labor in 
the schools. It will take place at Chickering Hall, Tues- 
day evening, December 17, 1889. 

Principals Howland (No. 68), Boyle (No, 75), 
Martin (No. 34), Miss Mathews (No, 50) and Mr. Fris- 
bee (No. 4), and many others cordially commend this to 
the teachers, and urge their co-operation. 

The concert will consist of a combination of vocal 
and instrumental talent of conspicuous ability. 

Grorce F. Bristow. Letitia MATHEWS. 


Committe: GrorGe C. Rexrorp. Lizziz B. BARKER. 
GEORGE W, PETTIT. 





THE first meeting for the promotion of the University 
and School Extension, was held at ‘‘ Clark’s” on 23d 
Street, in this city last Saturday evening. After dinner. 
the assembly was called to order by Hon. Seth Low, 
president-elect of Columbia College who opened the 
discussion with a few remarks. President Eliot of 
Harvard University made the principal speech on 
‘* What the Universities and Schools can do for each 
other.” After him Rev. Dr. MacArthur, of this city, 
Postmaster Hendrix, of Brooklyn, Chancellor Pierson, 
Secretary Melvil Dewey, of the Board of Regents, and 
Dr. Backus, of Brooklyn, delivered brief addresses. The 
drift of all that was said seemed to show how the higher 
and lower schools can “be made to “articulate” into 
each other, At present they do not. Chancellor Pier- 
son and Secretary Dewey magnified the work of the 
Board of Regents, and seemed almost ready to claim 
that all of the work proposed by the “‘ School Exten- 
sion” in this state could be done by them. ‘The field to 
be covered is a large one and exceedingly important, and 
we propose to discuss its features in our pages, To give 
an extended account of what was said at this meeting 
would occupy more space than we have room to spare. 


A MEETING to aid the free kindergarten movement in 
New York, was held Nov. 22, at. 9 University place. 
After the election of R. W. Gilder as chairman of 
the meeting, the secretary of the committee, appointed 
for the purpose, Rev. J. M. Bruce, read the proposed 
constivution, which was adopted. After hearing the 
report of the committee to secure halls for holding the 
kindergartens, and the reading of letters of regret from 
prominent citizens interested in the movement, a com- 
mittee consisting of H. W. Mabie, Dr. Wylie, and Dr, 
W. M. F. Round, was appointed to propose to nominate 
twenty-seven for the board of managers. New York 
needs such progressive movements to bring it in line 
with many other cities who have already made great 
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intendency of the Cincinnati schools, It was a kind of 
retirement very common in the Western states, we are 
sorry to say. Now mark what happened. On the 28d of 

, the board of education of Cincinnati adopted 
the following resolution unanimously : 

“‘ The board of education desires to express to Dr. Emer- 
son E. White, on the occasion of his retiring from the 
office of superintendent of public schools, its highest 
appreciation of his eminent qualifications, and to extend 
to him its warmest thanks for the great success he 
attained, as well as for the unvarying dignity, tact, and 
courtesy, the fidelity, zeal, and strong sense of duty con- 
stantly displayed by him in the discharge of the arduous 
and delicate duties of his office.” . 

Isn’t that funny! ‘‘ Eminently qualified,’ but we 
don’t want you. “‘Great success,” but leave us. Faith- 
ful and zealous, but we want another man! Great 
country ! 

PrrncipaL Du Rig, of public school No. 11 of Jersey 
City, was arrested for whipping a pupil who defied his 
orders. The matter has started much discussion, and the 
advisibility of taking steps to have the law forbidding 
corporal punishment repealed is seriously considered. 
Supt. A. B. Poland and some of the principals think 
corporal punishment a good thing to retain in the hands 
of the teachers. Other principals are opposed to it, and 
others are in doubt. 

A general state law forbidding corporal punishment 
is bad. The correct thing is to leave each school-board 
free to manage this matter ; then if there is a case of 
rebellion, the principal can act as he judges best, and be 
censured or praised, as the board may conclude. We 
think also that each school-board in the land should for- 


bid corporal punishment, If a boy will not behave, put 
him in a reform school; the public school is not a 
reformatory. 


MapaM HE ica Lowy recently gave a very pathetic 
account, in Paris, of the tyranny prevailing in Russian 
Poland, where boys were flogged and expelled from 
school if overheard speaking their native language. 
She said that measures had been taken by the Rus- 
sian government to prevent the growth of education 
and quoted an official decree stating that knowledge 
spread too rapidly among the people, and that’ this 
menaced social order. 





TuE election of Clement Garrett Morgan, a colored 
man, as class orator of Harvard’s senior class, reflects 
credit on both the student and the college. Literary 
merit and oratorical power are the quahties which the 
office calls for, and these he seems to have beyond the 
rest. Harvard is usually regarded as the last place in 
the world where a poor mancould gain any honors at all, 
and a colored man least of all, and yet he is made 
spokesman of its senior class. 


A FOREIGN paper tells us that Robert Sause, the prin- 
cipal of a high school in Odessa, hanged himself while 
suffering from melancholia, recently, His widow 
became insane, killed her four children, and mortally 
injured herself by jumping from a fourth-story window. 
We only give this item to show there are high schools 
in various places in Europe. There is an idea that high 
schools are confined to Germany. Prof. Welch said, 
‘“‘T found that even the best teachers knew absolutely 
nothing about education in the rest of the world. 





TEXAS seems to be moving remarkably ; it will bea 
great educational field one of these days. Among the 
active educators there is Alex. Hogg, formerly of Fort 
Worth, now in Waxahachie, a bright new town that 
has bought the new Marvin College buildings and 
grounds for public school purposes. The land consists 
of twenty acres, and thus there is a good foundation for 
fine buildings. Ellis county is a rich county and desir- 
ous of progress. They have made a good selection for 
a superintendent. 

THE teachers of district No. 17, in Hicksville, Long 
Island, wanted a physiological chart. The trustees were 
unable to furnish’one. Two of the teachers, Miss Anna 
Tappan and Miss Lydia Curry, proposed holding a school 
entertainment, and purchasing a chart with the pro- 
ceeds. Principal C. J. Schmidt opposed the scheme. 
On complaint of the teachers the trustees held a meet- 
ing, at which Principal Schmidt was called on to 
explain his conduct. Permission was given then for the 
2 the entertainment. It is said that Principal 

will probably be dismissed, 


Dr. E. E. Warts retired last spring from the super- 
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Tum Chicago Tribune tells of a singular circumstance 
that occurred in St. Joseph, Mo., that has caused a com- 
motion in educational circles. A teacher placed a boy, 
Willie Lechtman, in a closet in a deserted room as a 
punishment for some trivial offence, but forgot to 
release the culprit when she went home, which was on 
Friday night. The janitor, while going about the build- 
ing, heard some one crying, but thought it was a child 
in the neighborhood and paid no attention to it. Time 


passed, and the wail continued and grew weaker and | pal 


more piteous. This touched his heart, and he began a 
search for the source, and soon located the little prisoner 
in the closet. The teacher had taken the key with her, 
and he was compelled to force the door. The boy, when 
released, was in a pitiful condition, and it is thought 
may not recover. We had supposed shutting up in 
closets was a thing of the past. 


THE Des Moines Globe-Democrat says Lorenzo D. 
Teter and Gertrude 8. Harp, both students at the Des 
Moines college in this city, left the college without say- 
ing anything to anyone, and got married, having gained 
the consent of their parents, although the young bride 
was but sixteen years of age, and the groom but twenty- 
two. On returning to the college they found the faculty 
deeply offended at the course the young couple had 
taken, without the consent of the authorities. It was 
decided to make an example, and both were expelled. 
The feeling aroused was very great, there being quite a 
difference of opinion as to the propriety of the action 
taken. Mr. Teter is a particularly studious young man, 
and has been occupying the position of tutor in the col- 
lege. The faculty only complain because they were not 
consulted in the matter. This was not wise action all 
around. But the faculty, supposed to be a conglomer- 
ation of solid wisdom, will be most severely criticised. 


IN the celebrated Ogontz school, a female seminary in 
Philadelphia, the girls have been formed into a military 
company. They are separated into four companies, and 
drill twice each week without weapons, though these 
are to be presently provided. The principal of the school 
has introduced this innovation to bring about a change 
in the carriage of the young ladies.” American women 
walk very badly according to her idea, possessing neither 
the ease characteristic of English ladies, nor the inher- 
ent grace of French women. It seems that military in- 
struction has been introduced into several schools with 
good effect. They wear scarlet blouses and trousers, 
with black skirts, and must comply with the require- 
ments to keep their ‘‘ heels. together, chests well up, 
eyes straight ahead, and arms hanging naturally at the 
side.” 


Tue Lassell Seminary at Auburndale, Mass., is giving 
evidence that the great movement in education is reach- 
ing the private schools. Heretofore it has been the case 
that schools for young ladies were not expected to be 
practical—that is, fitting for life, for were not the young 
ladies to be married? Prof. Bragdon means the best for 
his pupils when he sets out to teach practical things, 
such as cooking, book-keeping, etc. 

THE first observance of Arbor Day last spring in this 
state was a success. The superintendent of public in- 
struction reports that 24,166 trees were planted. The 
Buffalo Express thinks that most of those were put in 
the wrong place, planted at the wrong time, and in the 
wrong manner. It is our opinion that New York 
teachers know as much about planting trees as political 
editors, but perhaps we are mistaken, 

In England there is a growing freling that the univer- 
sities are not keeping pace with the progress of the 
people. The cost of a graduate in Cambridge is put 
down at no less than $2,000. This is one cause of 
complaint. There are Jess and less of the university 
men coming to the front. This refers to Oxford and 
Cambridge mainly. There are other schools that open 
their doors more liberally, like the London University— 
these are reported to be flourishing. The probability is 
that the higher course of study is to be modified to fit 
the lower, and not the lower to match the higher. 


Tue Hampton Institute opens this year with over 1,000 | President 
students. The number of boarders of both sexes exceeds 
600, of whom 133 are Indians, and no less than 300 hun- 
dred day pupils are in the Whittier school. Never have 





the colored people shown a greater eagerness for educa- 
tion than this year, Spe tn — 
other friends, 


gst 


A FEW weeks ago a strike was organized in one of the 
public schools in Brooklyn by some of the little ones 
who rebelled against the administration of a teacher. 
Two petitions for ber removal, circulated by some of the 
ringleaders among the children, were captured by the 
teacher one after the other, with the scrawling signa- 
tures of her pupils attached thereto. Now a third peti- 
tion is in circulation outside the school-room, and is to 
be presented by the boys and girls to the school princi- 











‘THE principal medical periodicals of the world are 
about 266 in number, of which 174 are published in the 
United States.” 

There is not much in that item, but we give it, and 
ask those teachers, who think there are too many educa- 
tional journals, to read it over twice. There are a good 
many, even in the city of New York, who have never 
seen. one yet. 





Tue Clinton county teachers’ institute will be held 
at Lock Haven, Pa., December 16-20. They are evi- 
dently going to havea good time judging from the corps 
of instructors who are to take part. 





DUuRING the past thirty-four years 2,053,000 men have lost 
their lives in war. The Crimean war cost 750,000 men ; the 
Ttalian war (1859) 45,000; the Danish war (1864) 3,000; the 
American’ civil war—the Northern states, 280,000, the 
Southern states, 320,000; the Austro-Prussian war 45,000; 
the Franéo-German war—France 155,000, Germany 60,000 ; 
the Turco-Russian war 250,000; the South African wars 
30,000 ; the Afghan war 25,000; the Mexican and Cochin- 
Chinese expeditions 65,000, and the Bulgaro-Servian insur- 
rection 25,000. We have not quite reached the millennium 
yet. 

Russia is organizing a system of technical schools of a 
very complete form. The schools are of three classes, 
lower and-middle technical schools, and upper, or, as they 
are called, trade schools. The first consist of three 
divisions, for mechanics, chemists, and builders respec- 
tively, and the instruction is strictly technical and man- 
ual. The second class is intended for assistant engineers 
and architects, foremen builders, and agricultural bailiffs. 
The courses of study cover four years, and the students 
must have completed their primary education before en- 
tering the schools. The subjects of study are drawing, 
mechanics, applied mathematics, and practical exercises 
bearing on the industry to be followed. .These middle 
schools are divided into five kinds—technical schools cf a 
general character, schools of chemistry, schools of agricul- 
ture, schools of architecture, and schools of mines. 





[ require my teachers to show their interest in their professional 
improvement to the extent each year of investing one day's 
salary in books. We have just ordered “ Quincy Methods,” “ See- 
ley's “ Grube Methods,” “ Practical Teacher,” “ Hughes’ Mis- 
takes,” * Payne's Lectures,” “ Child and Nature,” “ Education by 
Doing, “ Currie’s Early Education, “ Woodhull’s Simple Experi- 
ments.” I would not émploy a teacher a second year who would 
not spend per year at least one day's pay for self-improvement. 
Continue to spread the gospel of better preparation and better 
work. C. W. Fowizn. 

Kentucky. 





Edwin P. Durrant says: “ I have justsent the publishers one new 
subscription to the JouxNAL, and think I could in no way better 
advance the cause of the new education. The JouRNAL improves 
with every number. It is, to me, invaluable not only in awaken- 
ing thought, but in the practical help it gives.” 


STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 





ALIFORNIA, first week igo Semuary, Leo Prof, ira More, 
— Mary 2B. Morrison Folsom 8t., 
San Francisco, secretary 


ILLINors, Dec. 25-27, 8 ne Dr. 8. H. Peabody, Cham- 
pain, — BT, Spring ent, Jacksonville —— — 
Tuacama, Dee. 38, atienagetis.—/. A. Zellar, La Fayette, presi- 

dent ; Anna Lemmon, Bloomington, secretary. 
Iowa, Dec. 31, Jan. 1-8, Des Moines.—Miss Lottie E. Granger, 
Clarinda, president. 


Dec. 25-27, ka.—J. N. Wilki f° - 
al 


— De te Rae ng? — Cc. Fariagten, Farmington 
Be leet ——— —— R. Fiske, Albion, president ; 


Jan. 1 — Patil.—H, P. 
samba, 8 Pe Eo, fete ee, 


tary. 
Musersatrrt, pe. 26-2, J .-—E. D. Miller, Springs, 
president; J. W. Johnson, * secretary. a 


re Ie Ne and Wosrensbans~8. 5. Laws, 


gr ets N. J.—A. B. 
Oty, . 5 ee, Tee om. BJ: Gaiters, Jersey 


— —Chas. E. Bessey, —— president ; 
Norra Daxdra. Deo. 27-28, Grand Forks. 

SouTs Dec. 26-28, Yankton. 

Wasninoron, Jan. 1-2 Ellensburgh.—J. H, Morgan, president, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


— m+ OBJECT wrap a for 

eachers. eo Ricks, — and 

Their Produats, Annan eir Uses. Part IL— 
Specimen Lessons. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., pub- 
lishers. 352 pp. $1.35. 


This book is the second in a series of ‘‘ Natural H 


Object Lessons,” and deals entirely with the exam 


world. Plants and animals always present a never-ending 
supply of excellent material for ob lessons, but many 
teachers do not have sufficient to, pre 
Consequently, a book that is good, and pre expressly 
for teachers’ use, is welcome. The object of this book is, 
1. To supply information from which the teacher may 
pare systematic courses of interesting and ye 
natural history lessons. 2. To provide a sufficient number 
of specimen lessons for the use of young and to 
serve as a guide in the preparation and construction of 
other lessons. This is not to be considered at all as a text- 
book, either in botany er zoology, but rather one full of 
object lessons—a much more practical, useful, and neces- 
sary book than a technical text-book can ever be for. the 
ordinary teacher of an elementary department. The illus- 
trations are exc gly clear and good—the Specimen 
—52 numbering sixty aan, treat of a myriad of 
interesting and practical subjects in natural history. 
including cotton, wool, down, starch, ivory, leather, an 
animals of all kinds. Everything in the book is interest- 


ing and of vale to teachers as the lessons are practical and |; 
0 


mmediate use. This book shouli be on the study-table 
of every live teacher, for it is a live book. 


IVAN PANIN. LECTURES ON RUSSIAN LITERATURE. Push- 
kin, Gogol, Turgenieff, Tolstoi. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, The Knickerbocker Press. 220 pp. 
Price, $150. 
The author of this volume, has chosen the four Russian 

writers introduced, not so much because they are the four 
greatest names of Russian literature, as because they best 
represent the point of view from which these lectures ap- 
pear. The first lecture is introductory and exceedingly in- 
teresting, as it shows clearly the characteristics peculiar 
to the Russian, and Russian literature. There are some 
beautiful extracts in this first lecture. In the second lec- 
ture Pushkin is treated as the singer, but Pushkin has done 
a great deal besides sing, the author tellsus. He has writ- 
ten lyrics, baliads, tales in prose, and tales in verse, novels, 
a drama and even u history. Still he is the Russian bard, The 
third lecture is a description of Gogol, the first master of 
Russian literature, in whom pu is not only visible, but 
shown. Some of the selected a in this lecture 
are very fine. Lecture [V. is upon Turgenieff, whom, the 
author declares to be a most complex figure, for he can be 
as compact as Tacitus, and as prolix as Thackeray --as 
sentimental as Werther, and as heartless as Napoleon. 
He is described as being at home everywhere,—in the 
novel, the story, the diary, and the epistle, This lecture 
is full of interest, and some of the selected extracts charm- 
ing in description. The last two lectures are upon Tolstoi. 
The fifth, portra him as the “ Artist,” and the sixth 
lecture, as the ‘‘ Preacher,’ Americans are at this time so 
well acquainted with Count Tolstoi, that these two lec- 
tures perhaps draw more — = reef upon their 
sympathies than any of the others. ’s works are 
read with great interest by an army of people in this and 
other countries. The entire series of lectures is most use- 
ful as a piece of literature, and furnishes some most de- 
lightful reading. 


Easy THINGS TO DRAW. Designed 
Dra on the Blackboard. ‘or Teachers and Stu- 
dents. y D. R. Augsburg, B. P., Director of Drawing 
in the Keystone State Normal School, Kutztown, Pa. 
New York and Chicago: E. L. Kellogg & Co. 30 cents. 
Thousands of teachers who cannot draw and yet want 
to * something on the blackboard before their — 
will welcome this little book. Its design is to furnish 
drawings needed in the school-room for object lessons, 
He nate | lessons, and busy work. The teacher with this in 


to Facilitate 


his band can by practice put a neat pictury on the black- 
board, and thus give something for the that ache 
for something to do. Besides it will help render the 


school-room attractive to have these pictures in view. By 
copying these pictures the pupil learns to draw. The 
tures are from objects that are before the child in general ; 
they are of objects he reads about also. The book contains 
P directions for drawing, and no one can help but be 
nterested in these outlines. Even the most timi 
them. _ We counsel the 
e ——— by ong use — 
rly ; eep on, after * 
with the author, ali can learn to avon, we think 
much to say, all can produce as good pictures 


THE HONORS OF THE EMPIRE STATE IN THE WAR OF THE 
REBELLION. 5 8. To ew York: A. 
Lovell & Co., 8 tidth St. 416 pp. $2.50. 

In order that due and well deserved credit toon | be given 
of A Eenaiine antes in.the aneet, commons reserving 
ts) e Em 8 or 
the Union, Mr. Townsend — —— —** 
has been done after —* bags years of 


careful Sotz ot 
the records of the war and but Mr. 
Townsend has now turned his attention to the 


will take new co’ on 
teacher to take up 
draw, no matter how 
Believi: 
it is not 
as these, 


decisive part taken by his native statein war of the 
Rebellion. This will make the volume un attrac- 
tive to the citizens of New York state, and hardly 


a locality that cannot bear some testimony to. the com- 
flict. The volume is dedicated to the memory of the 
eleven hundred commissioned officers of the volunteer reg- 
iments from the state of New York who were Killed {n 
action or died from the effects of wounds received or dis- 
ease contrac in defense of the government during the 
years of the Rebellion. It has been the aim of Mr. - 
send to give a thorough 
hunors and privations and to show ae, 
but decisively what a co uously honorable e 
had in the a of the Union, 
ters com: o Se bots oe ee 
p ——— Fang . es one —— 
and how they ves, 
dix No. Il. gives the New York 


Cavalry, ,—Engineer Volunteer A 
with a Compiate iist of all the organizations seut out by 


dices. 


ical order, it an.easy matter : 
selected. Buta tice—such as must necessarily be 
furnished by us, can | but a faint idea of the real value 
ey ee paste Sa Dasa sness Sntemnted se tO 
m consul oroughly appreciated. e 
book is sold by —2 only. * 


THE Story OF A’ MounTAIN. By Uncle Lawrence, Au- 
thor of ‘‘In Search of a Son.” Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co. $1.50. 

‘. Testefully bound in cloth, with beautiful gilt stamp and 

decoration; well in new, large t: and —— 

paper illustrated y amerous wood-cut drawings, inter- 

and lively. ese features render the book attrac- 

tive the start, and indicate an entertaining holiday 

book. The is fulfilled in the contents, which dis- 

covers a novel and pleasing story that will ————— 

y by younger readers, but also by ts. Con- 

siderable instruction and useful information is conveyed 

wor brig the story. The book will be cheerfully com- 
men by all. 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICAL TABLES. By_ Alexander 
‘arlane, D.S., LL.D. Boston and London; Ginn & 

Co., Publishers, 105 pp. 85 cents. 
The tables which compose this volume, are by 
ae. ——— to be useful not _ in epee Ft 
e ic ts) ic 
and de the illustration of the theorems of — ese 
tables are on a uniform d lan, so that the 
cular number are generally found in the 
same position un the page. The ar ment is that of 
double entry, and is made on so excellent a plan that stu- 
dents teachers will find it of — assistance. A ex- 
planation of the tables is given at the end of the book. 


A PERFECT MEMORY: How to Attain it. Comprising the 
Practical Points of Numerous Memory a : ith 
Valuable Hints for Strengthening ard the 
Memory, Compiled ba harles Hartley. American 
Edition, Revised and . By John A. Shedd. 
New York: The Teachers’ Pu gz Co., No. 6 Clinton 
Place. 51 pp. 30 cents. 

The training of the memory is a subject that is just at 
present discussed a good deal. The great aim is to arouse 
curiosity, and awaken interest, and so secure attention. 
These are important means toward the acquirement of a 
good memory, and will be found to be the princi ways 
employed in the various ingenious devices which have 
been invented for the purpose. There has, however, been 
the lack of a : -book on the subject. For that 
reason the a’ has Laake ner this little volume, and as 
will be found upon ex: tion, the ons offered 
are such that the mious teacher can nse them to advan- 

de interesting exercises, which combine re- 
on with information.. The subjects discussed by the 

—J ns of — — — 

y tC) em — emory - 
=: ules for Sgrening |» Foreign Language — 
t,””—“‘ Exercise of the Memory,”—“ The 


re ywe Fo 
Art of Arranging.” The volume is intended to supple- 
ment, not supplant, other works. 


THE EvoLuTIOoN oF “Dopp.” A PEDAGOGICAL STORY. 
Giving his Struggles for the Survival of the Fittest ; 
Tracing his Chances, his Changes and How he Came 
Out, Pal aga Hawley Smith. Chicago: Continental 
Publishing Co. 

There are doubtless many readers belonging to that un- 
decipherable class who always insist that a or any 
other effort, should be ———— and con to 
what it attempts to be—who dec with an air of in- 

ured, astonished persistence against the admission of those 

eatures which they had not looked for, and the omission 
of those other points which they had confidently expected 

—such readers there are who be disappointed t “The 

olution of Dodd” is not a key to mination ques- 
ons ; nor yet an abstract treatise on the value of moral 
suasion. Itis reither, but it is gloriously more than both 

** and a key to much that every teacher needs. 

e author is a teacher, that is evident from the start ; he 
is also an rver, a philosopher, and altogether a sound, 
sensible, practical, kind-hearted man. ‘‘ Dodd” furnishes 
at once a comedy and a sermon; it is for everybody, but 

——— for teachers. The story is unique ; it is 

pathetic, 


PENS AND TYPES, OR HINTS AND HELPs for those who 
Write, Print, Read, Teach, or Learn. A N 
proved edition. min 


e ublishers, 10 street, New York ; Chatles 
RXR Da a tee and 720 Broadway. 214 pp. $1.25. 


compositors. As a reference- , this 
ued by teachers and pupils generally. 


Ay INTROpUCTI TO THE STUDY _OF SHAKESPEARE. By 
Hiram Corson, D. Boston: D.C, Heath & Co., Pub- 
lishers, 377 pp. $1.40. 


This volume, by Professor Corson, is one that no lover 





ogee (ent tnegat Shekensatvan uty leh ay sor as 
— to of ela ae ob ye 





a 


ys, 
— —— 
and an expert critic, Following 


Tical, genial, brilliant, yet wise ; all this be-| cal 
. | cause 9 — from experience and tom the heart, and is 


along and interesting Introduction comes the Shakespeare- 
Bacon ———— in which the author is plainly seen to 
ofafoe. The on the authen. 
folio “ Ru on. “Romeo and 
e of literature, and the entire 
volume is one of most valuable and suggestive that 
m into the hands of lovers of Shakespeare, for a 

e past. 


EsTHER’s Fortune. A Story for Girls. By Lucy C. Lillie. 

Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

This is the story of a 1 left, by her parents’ 
death, bopeleealy alse —ãA— She finds kind friends 
ee happ and eine veeeime, theamt. Thestory 1s 
co! ou and trium: e end. is 
told in that nailiar, est that has made the 
author’s stories so popular with the young. 


A CLOVERDALE SKETCH. By C. Laura Hooper. New 

York: John B. Alder. 

A pleasantly told story, not by any means so sensational] 
as ht be inferred from the title ; but containing — 
moral in addition to some touches both of whimsical and 
of pathetic effect. It has an unpleasantly suggestive, 
theugh rather original, cover design. 


MAGGIE BRADFORD’s CLUB. By Joanna H. Matthews, 
the Author of “The Bessie Books.’”’ New York: Fred. 
erick A. Stokes & Bro. $1.00. 

This is an interesting story of school-girl life; told ina 
bright and attractive var, and accompanied by wood-cut 
illustrations made ressly tor the book. It will be full 
of pleasure for many little girls. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

Hovcuton, Mirriin & Co. have incorporated in their conve- 
nient Riverside edition of Browning’s works all the changes and 
corrections recently made by the author. 

Lex & SHEPARD publish the third edition of Penn Shirley's 
“Weezy” books. Jt is fully equal to “ Little Miss Weezy,” and 
“Little Miss Weezy’s Brother,” of which it is a companion 
volume. 

SorrpNEx & WELFORD have among their late volumes one 
describing such curious and out-of-the-way industries, such as 
arsenic industry, quinine, diamonds, bedsteads, postage stamps, 
etc. 

Wurrst & ALLEN issue * Tit- Bits of Humor,” and “ Weird Tit- 
Bits,” to be succeeded by a set of five volumes called “ Classic 
Tales : Serious and Lively,” being a reprint of five volumes edited 
by Leigh Hunt and published early in this century. 

The ScrrpyErs’ “ Railway " book has an introduction by Judge 
Thomas M. Cooley, chairman of the inter-state commerce com- 
mission. 

D. Appieron & Co. have in press * Around and About South 
South America,” by Frank Vincent, who circumnavigated the 
continent, visiting many coast and inland places. 

J. B. Liprincorr Co.'s publication, ‘Justice and Jurisprud- 
ence,”’ is an inquiry concerning the constitutional limitations of 
the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments. 


T. Y. CrowExu’s “ Duruy’s History of France” is already in its 
second edition. 

A. C. MoCurre & Co. announce “ Motives of Life,” and “Club 
Essays,” by Prof. Danie] Swing. 

GrEorGE RovutTLEpGE & Sons have on their list, “ Up the Nile,’ 
by Amelia B. Edwards ; “ Artists’ Wives,” by Alphone Daudet. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 
The Senses, Five or Seven, a paper read before the Academy of 
Anthropology at Cooper Union, March 5, 1889. Teachers ,who 
have so vital an interest in the training of the senses, cannot fail 
to receive profit by reading this essay. 
Bulletin of the Agricultural Experiment Station of Cornel! 
Uhiversity, October, 1889 : Tomatoes. 


MAGAZINES. 


The National Magesine for December contains an interesting 
article by, Prof. le de Vi of the University of Virginia, 
en’ , ' A Chat about —— ———⏑—— 
facts ; also “ ‘The Nativity; a Christmas Carol,” by F. W. Har- 
kins, chancellor of the National University of Chicago and 
Qatversity Extension System of Ragjena.” It is pub.ished by 

National University of ‘ 

The December number of the has an articie on the evils 
of divorce, by ex-Minister Edward J. Phel 
deep and thorough study of the subject. How great the evil is 
may be seen from the fact that during the last tw 
than 500,000 divorces have been 
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see its growth, and rejoice m its prosperity.” , 

[The above froma principal of eminence helps to repay 
us for the severe toil that has been spent on the JouRNAL. 
—Eps.] 





WANTED.—A gentleman to teach mathematics in a 
city school. One who can dispense with books and 
Soh rad gee uae a Ree 

and give , Mana- 
ger of the New York Educational Bureau, 25 Clinton 





The most remarkable cures of scrofula on record have been 





accomplished by Hood's Sarsaparilla. Try it, Sold by all druggists 
i 
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On the side of Mount Etna there is a 
famous tree, which is said to be 
one hundred and ninety-six feet in cir- 
ground. Its enormous trunk is separated 
into five divisions, which gives it the ap- 
pearance of several trees growing together. 
In a circular space formed by these large 
branches a hut has been.erected for the 
accommodation of those who collect the 
chestnuts, 


— — 


The cow tree is a native of Venezuela, 
South America. It grows in rocky situ- 
ations, high up the mountains. Baron 
Von Humboldt, gives the following des- 
cription of it: «On the barren flank of a 
rock grows @ tree with dry and leathery 
leaves; its large woody roots can scarcely 


penetrate into the’stony soil, For several | far the 


months in the year not @ single shower 
moistens-its foliage. Its branches appear 
dead and dried ; yet, as soon as the trunk 
is pierced, there flows from it a sweet and 
nourishing, milk... It is at sunrise that this 
vegetable fountain is most abundant. The 
natives are then to be seen hastening from 
all quarters, furni hed with large bowls 
to receive the , which grows yellow, 
and thickens at the surface, 


— — 


The lace bark tree is found in the West 
Indies, the inner bark of which resembles 
lace, or net-work. This bark is very beau- 
tiful, co: of layers which may be 

ulled out into a fine white web, three or 

our feet wide. It is sometimes used for 
ladies’ dresses. ° 

What are levees? 
heavy rains, or the sudden melting of a 
winter snow, some rivers become so full 
that they overflow their banks, and the 
rush of their water over the low lands 
causes t di . To prevent this 
on the lower men have built 
long, high banks, vees. 





OLD BOOKS. 


— — 


The Rig-Veda is a collection of hymns 
to the made by the Hindoos. In 
these, Indra is god of the atmosphere. 
Ho is cee bead, phich 

strength. represents 
the lightning, is red. Varuna, is a sky- 
god, his name means “the vault of 
heaven.” He has a thousand eyes, over- 


looking everyone knowing everything 
which transpires, all . Agni is the 
fire-god, he was generated by the rubbin 


together of stieks. Savitar is a sun — 
the name means “the stimulator.” He 
is represented as golden eyed, golden- 
tongue, and golden-handed. 


After long andj Persons 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
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LETTERS 





foe &. Edwin Priest, Prof of History, Bye School, Washington, ee 
—— — one, and ve render Could be better su Poe. 8. 1880.) 


th your manner of 
couraging letters have been a real help to me. (Nov. .) 
From Geo. 8, Fisher, Supt. of Schools, Dak.—I am sed with my position, and fee! 
that much besides commission is due you for placing me bere. ( 17, 1889.) 
J, Lee.—I wish vou had recommended to me the place to which T am going, to reap 
earnest werk for me. 


J. Lear, Supt. of Schools Philipsburg, Kans.—1 believe your agency is the best in the 


to our grammar de is giving excellent satisfaction. (Oct. 5, 1889.) 
N, H. Comstock, 'N. J.—Allow me to state that although I have had experi- 
ence with several of the — * “agencies” in the country, I have found yours to be by 
most efficient. (Aug. ) 


Prom J, M, Daniel, Supt. of Schools, Las Animas, Oolo.—You pinced me in the best position 
Lever had. (Jan. 19, 1889.) 


of Schools, ngville, Ky.—I thank you for your promptness in 
recommending teachers, and wish to speak in terms of praise of the general high character of your 
candidates. (Jan. 2, 


Feom A, H. Knsge, ve. Florida Academy, Florida, N. Y.—I take this opportunity for thanking 
in securing me the most pleasaat place I ever occupied. (Sept. 14, 1889.) 
From J, Holloway, Sy Fort Smith, Ark.—It affords easure to that 
your Ageney amet SN ie) nt 
mends { to the best judgment those having business relations with it. (Dec. 3, 1889.) 
From Florence Neel, Prin. High School, Austin, Minn.—{ thank you for your kindly interest jn 


ap heeet Dene See Se a on] te any with which 1 have been connected. 
From F. P, Mats, Reading, Pa.—I had intended to remster.with you, and permitted myself to 
be pursuaded to register with other bureaus that have (te date) pot eeipest mie oe even a shadow of a 
ita hn 0.) have been disappointed long eno by these little “Cheap John” Agencies. 


From J, D. Simpkins, Centerburg, Ohio.—-I have unbounded faith in your effortsfor me. I baven’t 


known aman in your but what he held you in highest esteem whether or not 
you secured him a position. ne a) 4 oo ‘ 


From Sarah A. Hoyt, Prin, ich soeney and end Wis.—I am very much pleased with the 
position which I through your Agency and enjoy my work very much. (Nov. 5, 1889.) 
From Laure Marley, Aston, Ia.—I have a great deal of confidence in the Association, and only 
regret that I did not register earlier. (Nov. 13, 1889.) 


From W. M. Hoffman, Kutztown, Pa.—Your has been highly recommended to me by 
who are members of the Association. (Nov. 1889.) 


From D. F. Stickney, Supt. of Schools, Rawlins, Wyo. Terr.—Had it not been for your Agency 
I would not have known of the vacancy, and owe my position to your efforts, for which accept my 
sincere thanks. (Sept. 20 ) 


’ 


Address 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 
ORVILLE Brewer, Manage: . 70 and 72 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


** TrrrTrrTeer ey Tree RE SS. 


The New York Educational Bureau 


Offers to Superintendents, Trustees, Boards of Education and others. wishin 
teachers of any gtade, the choice of a large number of qualified teachers regis 
with us. A number of our candidates have already. been engaged. As we are 


personally acquainted with a very large number of progressive teachers, we can 
assure prompt satisfaction. 


REGISTER AT ONCE. 

We want more first-class teachers in Drawing, Music, Manual Training, 
thoroughly qualified Kindergarten and Primary teachers, Send for our new 
registration blanks. H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 

26 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK. 











Teachers’ Bureau. 
(FOR BOTH SEXES.) 


Gupelien Proteso liege, 8b Governesses, Mu- 
—— Bookkeepers, _—— 
Sopyiste and Cashiers to Business Firms. 


Address Miss ©. L. WERSER, 


829 Fifth Ave., N. ¥. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
‘adie Batting BOSTON. «. Fivk, mi. 











NO FEE mitts cinctone ser- 


Sen Same — not in * —* 
ng competent Teachers 
— Porm, for sams. 


R. EB. Avery, 2 West 14th St., New York. 





For larger salaries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
a Chicago, Orville Brewer, 

er. 


* 





Oldest and best known in U. 8& 
Established, 1855. 
8 East 147s Grazer, N. X. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
Teachers’ ency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, at families, su~ 
perior — rincipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion; recommends good schools to parents. Call 
on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Teachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York. 


’ ’ 
Brockway’s Teachers’ Agency 
(Formerly Chicago), 

Supplies superior teachers for schools, 

collages and families. 
Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
28 West 28d St., N. Y. 
Recommends schools to parents. 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Tomb, Professors, and 
—— of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 


—— TEACHERS’ AGENOY. 











ts. Selling and of school property. 

© FURNITURE and supplies. Best 

roerenges furnished. E. MIRIAM COYRIBEE, 

81 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 





TEACHERS WANTED. cerrce 


QUEEN’S 
se BYE-SIGHT BY MAIL. 


Our of measuring the sight of persons who 
cannot call upon us is remarkable for its accuracy 
and simplicity. Any one can obtain comfortable, 
correctly fitting spectacles or eye~ lasses from us 








if they will write for our “ Eye-Sight by Mai.” 
Sent to any address. 
Queen & Co., 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 





CHICAGO, ILL., Kerra ScHoot. 


As soon as the uncouth, hang-necked, lop-sided boy, who seems to be struggling 





* are⸗ EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING C0,, 50 BROMFIELD ST. BOSTON, 


against the force of gravitation, clinging to his desk as soon as called upon to read, and 
plumping into his seat, much as a bull-frog plunges into the pond after uttering a few 
hoarse croaks, can be made to take a natural graceful position, the task of teaching 


correct expression, 


and distinct articulation, will become an easy and pleasant task. 
A few moments devoted to a Gesture Drill before commencing a reading lesson, will 


do more toward ridding pupils of an awkward self-conscientiousness, than all the vocal 


drills ever invented. “THE WEW CALISTHENICS,” A Manual of Health 
and Beauty, by Mara L. Pratt, is a thing of beauty and a joy to the “teacher 
who has sought in vain for something practicable and pleasing in the various stereo- 
typed manuals of Elocution and Physical Culture whose name is legion. 


META -WELLERS. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 





Teachers appreciate the highest grade 


text-books, and have not been slow to|q 


recognize the conspicuous merits of the 
Normal Educational Series, published by 
Messrs. Christopher Sower & Co., of Phila- 
delphia. This series includes Dr. Brooks’ 
Normal Mathematical Course, and Stand- 
ard Arithmetic Union Course, Higher 
—— —5 F Goomete 
an mometry, Philosophy - 
— — of Methods and Keys to 
the above, Montgomery’s Normal Union 
System of Industrial Drawing, and Lyte’s 
Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


The story of the signing the charter of 
our American liberties is ever fresh and 
new to every triotic school-student. 
And the Acme laration of Independ- 
ence Writing Tablets, —— the 
Déclaration of Independence, and com- 
plete list of the signers of it, with infor- 
mation valuable for scholar and teacher, 
are a particularly happy hit, as indeed are 
all the specialties in this line made by the 
Acme Stationery & Paper Co., 59 Duane 
street, New York. 


Teachers desiring the best books for 
entertainments, exhibitions, amusement, 
and instruction, should be sure to t 
the publications of the Penn Publishi 
Company, of 1124 Arch street, 

hia, Pa. These publications include The 
‘locutionist’s Annual, containing forty 
pages of new selections ; Best Things from 

Authors, Child’s Own § er, for 
children of five years; Lit People’s 
Speaker, for children of ten years ; Young 

olk’s Recitations, Little People’s Dia- 
logues,. Young Folk’s - Entertainments, 
Choice “Humor, Choice Dialect, . Choice 
Humorous .and Classic Dialogues and 
Dramas, Holiday, Sunday-school, and 
Church Entertainments, Tableaux, Cha- 
rades, and Pantomimes, Hand-book of 
Pronunciation and Phonetic Analysis, 
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and Parlor Games for the Wise and Other- 


Both pupils realize the 
truth of John Milton’s remark, that ‘‘ We 
0 amiss to spend seven or eigh’ 
merely scrapin er so muc! 

as t be learned 
and delightfull 


Who — ge — thet ag Ruskin, the 
cultivated American read 
pl to learn of an edition of 
Ruskin’s Works, put up in sets and in 
bound in extra cloth, 
ed by Messrs. John 
Wiley:& Sons, N. Y. This edition contains 
rinted on plate paper 
———— 
e text. jex- 
orks, Roadside 
cany, The Story of Ida, Christ’s Folk in 
the e ae also published by the 


boxes, 
and half calf, publi 


277 full-page plates, 
some of them co 


We wish you all a m 
a happy. New Year, and the thousands of 
teachers who have tried Dixon’s American 
Graphite Pencil, and who have kindly 
spoken so well of it, cannot 


continuing to —* the smooth tough lead, 


ty 

conspicuous features in the Dixon penci’ 
Those who are not familiar with it should 
mention the New York ScHOOL JOURNAL, 
centa for samples worth 
double the money to Joseph Dixon Cruci- 
ble Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


You have heard of Abou Ben Adhem, 
and how he awoke one night and saw an 
writing certain th that failed to 
ow the second 
writing proved entirely satisfactory owing 


Christmas and 








it is presumed to the wri being done 
— of ‘ Miller Brow American 
Steel Pens. They —— ee pens, 
stub pens, ledger , school pens, etc., 
at Meriden, Conn. — 


Facts speak loudly for themselves. 
Here are two or three sample letters re- 
ceived by that live agency, the Teachers’ 
Co-operative Association, 70. Dearborn 
street, Chi : From W. Edwin Priest, 
Prof. of History, Washin High 
School, Washington, D. C.: “1 wish spec- 
ially to thank you for the service you 
have rendered ine in securing this posi- 
tion. I find it in every way a most 
delightful one, and hardly see how I could 
be ter suited.” (Nov. 5, 1889.) From 
J. D. Simpkins, Centerburg, Ohio: ‘I 
haven’t known c men an ~ i in 

our agency t w e held you in 
highest esteem.” From G. N. C. Hen- 
schen, Prof. of Sciences, High School, 

cote Pa.: ‘‘I can hardly ore you 
eno ‘or your encouragement and exer- 
tions in my behalf. I am perfectly con- 
tented with the place, and I owe the posi- 
tion to you. I did not expect to receive 
this appointment.” (August 31, 1889.) 


The Packer Mfg. Co., of 100 Fulton 
street, New York, with their accustomed 
liberality, offer to send a sample cake of 
their widely known Tar soap for four post- 

stamps, Any of the JOURNAL readers 
who have not yet tried this famous soap 
will, by sending for a sample, find it one 
of the most ightful of toilet luxuries, 
and as reasonable in price as any first-class 
toilet soap in the market. 


Teachers wishing the services of a reli- 
able and efficient should commu- 
nicate with the Bri eachers’ Agency, 
110 Tremont street, Studio Building, Bos- 
ton, and 21 W. 5th street, St. Paul, Minn. 
Good teachers recommended to school 
officers. Good places found for successful 
teachers. Circulars on application. 


For A DISORDERED LIVER try BEECH- 
Aw’s PILLs, 
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December 14, 18809. 
Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism; but thousands who 
have suffered its pains have been greatly ben- 
efited by Hood's Sarsaparilla. If you have failed 
to find relief, try this great remedy. It corrects 
the acidity of the blood which is the cause of the 
disease, and builds up the whole system. 

“I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty years. 
Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but grew worse, 
until I was almost helpless. Hood’s Sarsaparil!a 
did me more good than all the other medicine 
Teverhad.” H. T. BaLcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. l. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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EMULSION 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil and tes 


Of Lime and a 


———— 
CONSUMPTION, 


BRONCHITIS, COUGHS AND 

COLDS, AND ALL FORMS OF WASTING Dis. 

Be 'tore you get the gennine ae there arc 

sure you as are 
poor imeltattons. 
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. INFANTILE 
Skin & Scaip 
DISEASES 
zcured by 


CuTicuRA 
Remedies. 





80 an exq e _ 
nd. DoriouRA RESOLVENT, the lew Bleed 
rifier, internally, cure every form of skin and 








4 end 
blood diseases, from to scrofula. 
wailed free, hers Sold everywhere. , CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 
n — 20c. | RamoLrmwn $1. Prepared by; the Forms 
A VALUABLE AND TIMELY BOOK. Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








— Skin and 
PRACTICAL EDUCATION, | B—-Seeusttetny contcoma'sase °° 24 
BY Oe Cikth tome. S18 Ee Gaz paisubduing pinaster eon 
Price, $2.00 ; to teachers, $1.60 ; by mail 


12 cents extra. y cl 5 BOOKS. 
This is a valuable work published in Engiand E 





by Mr. Leland, the well known advocate of ACHERS RI CES 
Manual Training: We have imported a large Pe 128 page ——— 
number of copies and will supply them at the ————— of 1000 Best books 
above low rate. The usual price in this country | wention this paper, pal Pitayy AL 
1s $2.25. — — counts. Buy of us, 
E. L. KELLOGG.& CO., K. L. KELLOGG & OO., Edveational Pubs., 

NEW YORK AND .CHICAGO. 2% Clinton Place,N. Y. 185 Wabash Av., Chicago. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N. Y. 

Our stock for Fall trade is now com and represents the uctions of most of the 
FOREIGN and DOMESTIC manufacturers. Many NOVEL have been introduced whic 
would ——— to our establishment interesting as wel] as profitable. 

A new is our Oriental ment, in which we a handsome assortment of 

Portieres, C ies of rich design and 








Depart: 
Rugs, urtains, Table Covers, Doilies, Scarfs, and 
exquisite —— popular prices, which means from 25 to 50 per cent. lower than 
exclusive dealers in g00is have nm accustomed to charge. 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS, SATINS, AND PLUSHES 


AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 





We quote 
— "Black Faille Francaise, 99c. No such values are 
Colored Faille Francai. e, 97c. t offered by any other 
Black and Colored Plash, 99c. house in tue couaiey 





Well selected stock of Black and Colored Dress Goods in the newest and most fashionable 
designs and colorings. 


MILLINERY, 


Both trimmed and untrimmed, including the latest Parisian creati su mented the 
no less meritorious productions of our own workrooms. ar yee oes * 





LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S SHOES. 


SANITARY WOOLEN UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women, and Children, from the best mills of Germany, England, and America. 








OUR UNLAUNDERED SHIRTS 


At 74c, for Men’s, 56c. for Youths’, and 49c. for Boys’, are made of Utica Nonpariel Muslin in 
the bodies heavy 2100 Linen in the bosoms. ———— 4 is equal to the finest 
custom shirts. No of equal merit can be found at any other house for less than 
$1.00 for ’s and other sizes in proportion. 


BLANKETS AND FLANNELS, LINEN GOODS OF ALL KINDS. 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. A specialty made of Smoking Jackets and House Coats. 











Chenille, Turcoman and ail kinds of Lace Curtains, at exceedingly low prices. 





China, Glassware, Pottery, Tin and Woodenware and Housefurnishings of every description. 





Clinical or Fever Thermometers, with Harvard Certificates, 1 11, 
Same quality as above, without certificates, 62c. 





Mail Orders Promptly and Carefully Executed. 





R. H. MACY & COM 





a 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 
THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVES 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 
A Cnuance or a Lire-rime. Cer Premium No. 27. 
Leteet end Best Taduepincuse oftaeed 5s 7 zeniaspe and 
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THE QUESTION BOX. 


{The Questions this week relate to Physi- 
ology.) 


Why do we eat food? Our bodies are 
constantly changing, and we need new 
matter to supply the waste. 


Why do we eat animal and vegetable 
food ? a von are — of 
oxygen, hydrogen, n, and nitrogen— 
the four elements of which the 
human system is formed. 


Why do we not feel food being transmit- 
ted through the throat? Because the 
nerves of the body differ in their forms— 
some being nerves of feeling, some of mo- 
of Vasling ont Sood’ untenglig digestion, 
of feeling our un ing ion, 
would be of no use whatever ; therefore 
the nerves of motion are plentifully distri- 
buted in our throat and stomach, but there 
are very few nerves of feeling. 


Why does excess in eating bring on indi- 
gestion? The power of the stomach to di- 
t food, is governed by the amount of 
‘ood required by the system. When excess 
has been committed —— given by 
pain, showing disturbance of the system. 


How does the blood communicate with 
air in the lungs? ‘Through the sides of 
very minute vessels, of which, perhaps, a 
very fine hair gives us the best conception. 
These vessels are twisted round and round 
each other in such a way that they form 
millions of cells. 


What about the blood? If examined by 
the aid of a microscope, it will be found 
to consist of millions of minute cells or 
discs, floating in a watery fluid. It car- 
ries substances to renew the bones, muscles, 
and sinews. 


How does the blood return to the lungs 
from the extremities? The arteries which 
the blood from the heart, end in 
p wow ny or hair-like vessels, which com- 
municate with the capillary extremities of 
the veins. These communicate with larger 
vessels, and finally with the veins connect- 
ing with the hi and lungs. 


What occurs during the circulation of 
the blood # One of the principal * is 
the exchange of oxygen for carbon. It is 
for this purpose that fresh air is so con- 
stantly necessary, 


Why, when we cut our flesh, does is heal ? 
Because the blood coagulates over the cut, 
and throws out a kind of lymph, which 
forms an incipient flesh, and excludes the 
air, while the blood vessels are engaged in 
repairing the part. 
IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York ony,’ save 


and Hire, stop 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


1 ah ifandsomely, Purnished Rooms at $1 and 
wu eras per day. plan. Elevators and 
Restaurants 


s 
; 
J 
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the hght to ,and shows the crimson 
color of the blood. 
Why do white spots occur the 


nails The vascular surface underneath 
is attracted to the horny texture of the 
nail; but by knocks and other causes, the 
nail sometimes separates in small patches 
from the membrane below, and becomes 
dry and opaque. 


Why do the marks of deep cuts sometimes 
remain ? iF the autides dian se todeoen 
the system of vessels, they cannot re- 
pair it perfectly, There results, therefore, 
& Scar, 


How is the blood propelled through the 
arteries? By the vy 
tion (and alternate 





the} “Standard ” Blackboard Stencils, N. Y. Educa- 





A Fact. 


Worth knowing is that. blood dis- 
eases which all other remedies fail 
to cure, yield to Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 
Fresh confirma- 
tion of this state- 
ment comes to 
hand daily. Even 
such deep-seated 
and stubborn com- 
plaints as Rheu- 
matism, Rheuma- 
tic Gout, and the 
like, are thorough- 
ly eradicated by 
the use of this won- 
derful alterative. 


Mrs. R. Irving 
Dodge, 110 West 
125th street, New 
York, certifies :— 

“ About two years ago, after suffering 
for nearly two years from rheumatic 

ut, being able to walk only with great 

iscomfort, and having tried various 
remedies, including mineral waters, 
without relief, I saw by an advertise- 
ment in a Chicago paper that a man had 
been relieved of this distressing com- 
plaint, after long suffering, by taking 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I then decided to 
make a trial of this medicine, and took 
it regularly for eight months. I am 
pleased to say that it effected a com- 
plete cure, and that I have since had no 
return of the disease.” 

Mrs. L. A. Stark, Nashua, N. &., 
writes: “‘One year ago I was taken il 
with rheumatism, being confined to my 
house six months. I came out of the 
sickness very much debilitated, with no 
appetite, and my system disordered in 
every way. I commenced to use Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla and began to improve at 
once, gaining in strength and soon re- 
covering my usual health. I cannot say 
too much in praise of this well-known 
medicine.”’ 

“T have taken a great deal of medi- 
cine, but nothing has done me so 
much good as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
felt its beneficial effects before I had 

uite finished one bottle, and I can 
reely testify that it is the best blood- 
medicine I know of.”’ —L. W. Ward, Sr., 
Woodland, Texas. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle. 











Very pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. ildren take it without objec- 
Won. Sold by druggists everywhere. 


BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 





Is worth a column ric, said an American 
tesman. It is a fact, established by the testi- —on— , _We keep in stock 
mony of thousands of people, that Hood’s Sarsa- PRINCIPLES all current books 
does cure scro: salt rheum, and other ⸗ for teachers of all 
or from impure state | METHODS, publishers. New 
or low condition of the b it also overcomes KINDERGARTEN ks received as 
that tired feeling, creates a good a) , and ’ pF 
wen strength to every part of system. | PHYSICAL EDUCATION, = page : — 
. | talogue 4. 
PSYCHOLOGY, Our own list of these 


MANUAL TRAINING, | books ie the langest 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, | ji ombences bucks 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT by such as 
SCHOOL SINGING BOOKS | ughes, Weick 
DIALOGUE BOOKS, pocley, Joseph 
e, 

SPEAKERS, ETC. yy Love, Bhew, 
New Catalogue Free. Woodhull e 4 
Send for circulars of our B —* 





tional Bureau, ete. 64 Pgge list of Books 
for School Libraries, 6 cents. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
NEW YORK AND CHICAGO, 


— — ye Se — 
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. NBARLY READY. 


EXERCISES IN WOOD WORKING, 


A Text Book for Manual Training Classes in Schools and Colleges. 


By IVIN SICKELS, M.S., M.D., 
Of the College of the Oity of New York. 


Consisting of two parts: the first, a treatise on Wood—its growth, structure, pro- 
perties and kinds, causes of decay, destructive insects, etc. The second contains 
a description of tools, methods in drawing used to illustrate the articles, together with 
49 progressive exercices, fully illustrated. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


New York. Boston. Chicago. Atlanta, San Francisco, 


THE —— JOURNAL. 
TABLETS, BLANKS AND COPY-BOOKS: 


We have now the best assortment of copy books in the market, and we invite 
9| teachers and scnool officers to send for description and specimen pages, which will 


be furnished on application, viz: 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Nation- 
al Copy Books 
Barnes’ National System of Penman- 
Bartholomew’s Industrial 
Books 


Bradfield’s —— Blanks 
Barnes’ pndustrias brawing ‘Series. 
Barnes’ Tra 


Drawing 





Bond’s Sta pine BS Writing Blanks. 
Address the publishers, 





Detember 14, 1889. 


Dinsmore’s Model Script and Spelling 
Blanks. 

MecVicar’s New Series of Spelling 
Blanks. 

Language Tablets. For Exercises in 
Grammar. 

Number Tablets. For Exercises in Arith- 
metic, 

Standard Composition Books. 


A. §. BARNES & C0., 441 & 443 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 





ECLECTIC .SERIES,—Announcements. 


NOW READY: 


Long’s New Language Exercises, Part I. 66 pages; cloth ; Illustrated. 
20 cts. (Parts II and III, new edition, in preparation.) 


McGuffey’s Revised High School and Literary Reader. 12mo., 479 
pages, half leather. 85 cents, 


Holbrook’s New Complete Grammar. 
National Normal School. 65 cents. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACG & CO., Publishers, 


CINCINNATI. NEW YCRK. BOSTON. 


NEW AND IMPROVED TEXT-BOOKS. 


Wells’ Mathematics, Southworth’s Introduction to English Litera- 

New Inductive Arithmetios (Greenleaf’s), ture. 

Brands’ Physiologies. 

Gilbert’s School Studies in Words. 

Elements of Composition and Grammar. 

Our La ¢: A new Grammar by South- 
worth and Goddard. 








By Dr, ALFRED HOLBROOK, 











Students’ Series of English Classics, 


Our Republic: A new Manual of Civil Govern- 
ment. 


Smith’s Compend of U. 8. History. 
Boyd’s Art Galleries. Steele’s Outlines of Bible Study. 
Morgan’s English and American Literature, | Daniell’s Exercises in Latin Composition. 


Our Catalogue for 1889 is now ready. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston, 16 Astor Place, New York. 
Western Agency: 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


CHARLES De SILVER & § PUBLISHERS OF 
INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 











“We 40 amiss to t uch miserable Latin 
and —— as might int be learned other ee tat — ann Ge ig fully in gue year ——— 
ee "Clark ne Practiced - to ners, 3 adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics. 
and rays pp Abe ae any on Brite @ Tobias $1.10, 


Standard Sere Sroase Aeverioan Speaker, Pimnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Manesea’s French Series, etc. 
Sample pagea of Interlincars free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


HOMES ners nomic tout, srnt and langeagsoxorancs | UNIVERSITY 


etc., of exeeptional interest. Unequalled for beauty 
of illustrations and typography, excellence of binding P UBLIS H | NG 
NEW and lowness of price. First Reader, 15 cents, (intro- 
C0., 








duction price); Second, 25 cents; Third, 40 cents; 
Fourth, 50 cents; Fifth, just wssued, 72 cents. We 











READERS. | "comamestotterss Gepersmion tower. | 06 68 Duane Bt, |p 
AND SCHOOL ae 


SCHERMERHORN CO. 
East 14TH SrReet, 
New Yor«. 


KINDERGARTEN ‘Src 


SEVEN PRACTICAL REASONS WHY 
THE “‘MAN WONDERFUL” MANIKIN 


SHOULD BE USED IN EVERY SCHOOL AS AN AID TO TH 
PHYSIOLOGY,.AND THE EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL AND Now corte om: 
1, It is scientifically correct, 5. It saves text-books and is an aid to them, 
It is convenient in size for class use and |g It illustrates perfectly the effects of alco- 
9. Tt'ss darable in’ eousthaction add color, hol and narcotics on the body. 
4, The full human form is shown. 7. It is very low in price, 


FIRST CLASS AGENTS WANTED, 


The ** Man Wonderful ’”’ Manikin is the best selling publication for agents now before the public. Its 
interest to al) classes, its compactness, durability, and a ow price commend it instantly. We cner liberal 
terms and full ——— to agents who mean business. Here is a steady business, year in and year out 
for hundreds of live, energetic teachers, No house to house canvassing required, Full particu 

erms on application, Give experience, etc., when you write. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, — — 


COCDENS: uci FP 
TEACHERS’ ICES 
Elegant 84 Page descriptive Catalogue FREE If you mention this 


paper. Orders filled promptly, large stock on hand. Many Normal 
Schools, Institutes and thousands of teachers were supplied by 





















us the last year. You can get all such books promptly of us at a good 
discount. Also large stock of books for Schoo! Libraries on hand, catalogue 
of the best 1,000 ready in September. 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs.,{ %ig¥nton Place, New Vert. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Dr. Btooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith, Course, in Four Books. 

2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8} stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 

Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


Drawing Books, Dra Models, 
wiee a Astisis’ Materials. 


PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS, 
TO WHIOH SPECIAL ATTENTION 18 CALLED. 
MODELS have been eee Saree ee te 
—— — ets 
arranged in'a carefully graded 
the 1 for accuracy and 


at prices. ey hove 
Sa ra age ener 





of the outset. ce! Re 
For catalogue and address 


THE =e EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 
79 Wabasb Avenue, Chicago. 





RUSKIN’S WORKS. 


PUT UP IN SETS AND IN BOXES. 
Handsomely Bound in Extra Cloth and Half Calf. 


(The Most Complete Edition.) 
This edition contains 277 full-page 
m plate paper, a of — colore 


dreds 0: of epats nee 

RUSKIN’S WO Gato & bound. 
esa plain, on ow nam egy . 

and plain, on p pape. 

GR SIO bs sa vecdciines boca taead deceased $18.00 

12 vols., with all the plates. 12mo, \ calf. 36.00 

A vols., engravings only. Ber on... 


Oe Bebe e 


a Rdditional We completing his wo works. 
Uniform in size an 
S vom thee oh pe tut-paae 0 Rivinesonly. 8.00 
vo. 0, cloth ex .! 
8 vols., with all the plates, 12mo, cluth 
extra ——— ths laisa: tate. 46 galt 
DITTO, including both’ series. 


engravings. 20 vols., extra cloth 
pirto, including both series. Plates and 
e 


inted 
pad son oj 


Choice Works of — Ruskin. 
*8 el t octavo edition, including Modern 
inter 5 vols., Stones of Venice, 3 vois., 
en Lamps, 1 vol. With very fine 
— — all the plates, 223, some 1n colors, 
and Wood engravings of the earliest 
—* editions, made expressly for this 


Miss Alexander’s Works. 
ROADSIDE E SONGS 0 OF F TUSCANY, 


— — the author. 

oho ‘usin, vo, cloth extra. 2.50 
ITTO. Dito moroceco.... 5.00 

THE STORY ‘OF sy wa FRANCESCA 

ALEXANDER, with Preface by John 

Ruskin. Illustrated with a 

Anny 


reg laid paper, cloth ex 
ea paper. r, Se 
cHkISE IN THE A APPENINE. 


12mo, cloth é 
Ss PUD WEI 0 ku- oS 04000 ddeseetb ease 1.2 





JOHN WILEY & SONS, N. Y. 


A —*2 OF RUSKIN’s WORKS —* separate 
will be sent free by ey be pens 





NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY. 
MUSIC, FINE aE ars, — 

—— T-ANGUAGES, PHYSICAL 
AND, UNING 
Board and room * includin 


a to 
Fel —— 
E. =. TOURIEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 
— <i applieation to the 
DEWrrr PUBLISHING Houss, 
33 Rose St., New York, 


— — 


grates espe 
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O don’t you remember, ’tis almost December, 
And soon will the Holidays come! 


CANTATAS FOR CHILDREN. 


RISTMAS AT THE KERCHIEF’S, (20 cts. 
ark) doz.) lone he NAPPING, — 
cts, ; $3.00 doz. JING LE BELLS. (30 
cts. ; $3.00 d CHRISTM4S GIFT, 

14a don.) —533 GOOD TIDINGS, 

ots. j 40 doz.) )Rosabel. KING WINTER, 
(30 cts. ) Emerson. MESSAGE OF 
CHRIST 253 ab cles $3.00 doz.) Towne. 


Four Christmas Services 

By Rosabel, Each 5 cts.; $4.00 per huudred. 
— ofour Lord. Holy Christ Child, 
Old, Sweet Story. Joyful Chimies, 


CAROLS AND SONGS. 


—— ; 11 Carols; 10 Carols ; 7 
Carols; Oe I ote) cts.) HOLLY LY HoUGH HS, (15 
gia phat do dos.) 10 NEW PIECES FOR 


PUBLISH, ax seer that for — 

mauy su) q y; 

We very be tpaned Prine’ do Six good 
aenet hs Betts, at Sea, (40 


cts.) TS, 
Visions of Old Folks at 7 40 cts.) Stults. 
Mammy’s Lil’ —2** (40 cts, 


—— Fieid Dance. For ‘piano. (0 cts.) 
Paris Exposition Grand March. (5 cts.) 


2. : ‘ 
Military Schottische (30 cts.) Rollinson. 
Any Book or Piece Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO. 867 Broadway, New York. 








CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS... crsrnis..2r 

Carole by —e— -known 

1889.— writers an : 

rs, and —— 

by an —— interesting ponsive Exercise 

that mg be with or without the Carols. 16 
pages rice, boyy ye 

—— Bells,”’ by C. T. 

Steele; “Good Willto Men.” by JE. 

Hall; * Nad P. F. Campiglio 

po a on Barsh, » by J. E. Hall.” These consist 

— 

aro inters ri rols w n especia y 

rs mect Priel 7 Brice o 


for use in con with 
each service, 5cts. a single cae. 


“Boraham £ Roo," the ‘New 


—— Claus,” b | Bid 1 
Mu: J Santa 1 by Burnham & Root; 
“The itm. 


atcha ring! — —S Root; 
My ngle,”’ utterw 
us’ Mistake Burana d 
rpamta Cla —* «3; Siu” ° Weatheniy'& 
Root. ice of each 
si of Bet ee. a alesis 
» Any of the above — — — 
——— of all kinds of Christmas 
Music, sent free to any address. 


20. 
THE Pan pon —— co. —— *— 








Something for vour Reception, 
and you don’t know where to 
* pee 


an send 
gt 


J yt 
— 
Sec te 


= eee Educational Pubs. 





NEW YORK and CHICAGO, 


4 


_ 





—— — 





